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Smaller  Acreages  and  the  Florida  Freeze  Spell 
Higher  Vegetable  Prices 

Smaller  acreages  of  the  major  fresh  vegetables,  plus  a 
damaging  January  freeze  in  Florida,  will  mean  sharply 
higher  prices  this  winter.  The  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  fresh  market  vegetables  stood  at  270 
(1967  =  100)  in  January  1981,  compared  with  187  a  year 
earlier.  The  index  is  expected  to  increase  further  this 
winter  and  prices  may  average  20  to  30  percent  above  a 
year  ago.  Smaller  supplies  of  canned  and  frozen  veget- 
ables, plus  increased  marketing  costs,  will  keep  prices  for 
processed  vegetable  products  also  substantially  above  a 
year  ago. 

The  January  1,  1981  planted  acreage  of  vegetables  for 
fresh  market  was  down  4  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Assuming  average  yields,  output  would  have  been  6  per- 
cent smaller  than  last  year's  bountiful  harvests  but  still 
slightly  above  1978  and  1979.  Smaller  production  was 
expected  for  broccoli,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  sweet 
corn,  escarole/endive,  lettuce,  spinach,  and  tomatoes. 
But,  prior  to  the  freeze,  larger  production  was  expected 
for  snap  beans,  carrots,  egg  plant,  and  green  peppers. 

On  the  nights  of  January  12  and  13,  Florida  tempera- 
tures dipped  below  freezing  and  remained  there  several 
hours.  Further  damage  occurred  January  19.  Generally, 
the  damage  to  vegetables  was  greatest  on  the  southwest 
coast  and  less  severe  south  and  east  of  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Considerable  acreage  of  tomatoes,  green  peppers, 
cucumbers,  and  squash  was  lost.  Total  supplies  of  fresh 
winter  vegetables  from  Florida  during  February  and 
March  could  show  a  drop  2  or  3  times  the  6  percent 
decline  expected  earlier. 

Packs  of  canned  vegetables  in  1980  were  substantially 
smaller  than  in  1979.  Most  notable  were  smaller  packs  of 
peas  and  tomatoes,  following  the  burdensome  packs  of  a 
year  earlier.  The  frozen  vegetable  industry  also  reported 
smaller  packs,  and  January  1  stocks,  at  1.7  billion 
pounds,  were  12  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Thus, 
the  total  supply  of  processed  vegetables  for  the  1980/81 
marketing  year  is  below  a  year  earlier,  and  some  items 
are  in  tight  supply. 

The  ESS  index  of  wholesale  prices  for  canned  veget- 
ables in  January  averaged  219.3  (1967  =  100),  14  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Prices  are  expected  to  remain 
substantially  higher  until  the  new  pack  gets  under  way 
next  summer. 

Fall  potato  production  declined  to  265  million  cwt.  in 
1980,  down  11  percent  from  1979  and  the  smallest  crop 
since  1973.  Potato  production  was  down  14  percent  in  the 
Eastern  States,  12  percent  in  the  Midwest,  and  10  per- 
cent in  the  9  Western  States. 

On  January  1,  1981,  144  million  cwt.  of  potatoes 
remained  to  be  sold,  18  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and 
26  percent  less  than  in  January  1979.  Grower  prices  this 
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season  are  the  highest  in  several  years.  In  January,  the 
U.S.  average  price  was  $7.39  per  cwt.,  compared  with 
$3.44  a  year  ago. 

With  production  the  smallest  on  record,  grower  prices 
for  sweetpotatoes  during  the  fall  of  1980  were  also  the 
highest  in  recent  years.  High  raw  product  prices  and  a 
large  carryover  of  canned  sweetpotatoes  from  the  1979 
crop  sharply  reduced  the  pack  in  1980,  but  total  supplies 
will  be  sufficient  for  usual  needs. 

In  1980,  the  mushroom  industry's  steady  growth  was 
interrupted  by  large  imports  of  canned  mushrooms.  The 


U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  found  that  imports 
were  damaging  the  domestic  industry,  and  the  President 
imposed  a  schedule  of  tariffs  effective  November  1,  1980, 
for  the  following  three  years.  It  is  too  early  to  assess  the 
tariff  s  effects  on  the  imports. 

U.S.  production  of  dry  edible  beans  rose  in  1980  to  a 
record  26.1  million  cwt.  — up  27  percent  from  1979  and  38 
percent  from  1978.  Nevertheless  prices  for  the  1980  crop 
have  been  higher,  primarily  because  of  large  shipments 
to  Mexico  and  a  generally  strong  export  market. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK  FRESH  VEGETABLES 


As  of  January  1,  1981,  approximately  198,000  acres 
(80,000  hectares)  were  planted  with  13  fresh  market 
vegetables  in  the  major  vegetable  producing  areas.  This 
is  4  percent  less  than  was  growing  as  of  January  1980. 
Acreage  decreases  were  reported  for  snap  beans,  broccoli, 
cabbage,  celery,  sweet  corn,  escarole/endive,  lettuce,  and 
spinach.  Acreages  of  carrots,  cauliflower,  eggplant,  green 
peppers,  and  tomatoes  were  larger  than  last  year.  Assum- 
ing average  yields  and  abandonment,  total  output  was 
expected  to  be  35.7  million  cwt.,  6  percent  smaller  than 
last  year's  large  output  but  slightly  above  the  1978  and 
1979  levels. 

However,  output  of  fresh  winter  vegetables  will  be 
reduced  from  predicted  levels  by  the  freeze  which  seri- 
ously damaged  vegetables  in  Florida  on  the  nights  of 
January  12,  and  13,  and  later,  on  the  19th.  During  those 
3  nights  vegetables  in  Florida  experienced  temperatures 
below  freezing  for  several  hours.  Generally,  damage  was 
greatest  in  the  southwest  Florida  vegetable  area  and  less 
severe  south  and  east  of  Lake  Okeechobee. 

Damage  was  greatest  in  the  Immokalee  area,  where 
the  temperature  dipped  to  19oF.  Considerable  acreage  of 
tomatoes  and  green  peppers  was  lost.  Young  watermelon 
plants  were  also  destroyed  and  fields  will  be  replanted. 
Cucumber  and  squash  marketings  were  declining  season- 
ally but  the  remaining  acreage  was  wiped  out.  Young 
potato  plants  were  damaged  but  are  expected  to  recover. 
Tomato  and  pepper  plants  will  be  replanted  and  produc- 
tion will  resume  in  6-8  weeks.  Meanwhile,  there  will  be 
severe  market  shortages  of  some  fresh  winter  vegetables 
through  March,  since  supplies  from  Mexico  are  also  run- 
ning substantially  below  last  year. 

This  season,  imports  of  tender  vegetables  have  been 
below  year-earlier  levels.  Market  News  reported  that  so 
far  this  season  through  January  10,  only  250,000  cwt.  of 
tomatoes  (excluding  cherry  tomatoes)  had  been  imported 
from  Mexico,  compared  with  641,000  a  year  ago.  Imports 
of  cucumbers  totaled  863,000  cwt.,  compared  with 
950,000  a  year  earlier.  Imports  of  fresh  winter  vegetables 
from  Mexico  will  increase  seasonally,  spurred  as  well  by 


the  Florida  freeze,  but  Mexican  supplies  are  down  sub- 
stantially because  heavy  rains  reduced  and  delayed 
plantings  in  October  and  November. 

In  1980,  the  index  of  average  grower  prices  for  fresh 
vegetables  reached  217  (1967  =  100),  only  slightly  higher 
than  in  1979  despite  inflation.  The  small  rise  is  attribut- 
ed to  low  vegetable  prices  during  the  winter  quarter  of 
1980,  when  large  supplies  dropped  prices  sharply  below 
the  1979  levels.  From  April  through  December,  1980 
grower  prices  averaged  moderately  above  the  1979  level, 
but  these  increases  were  barely  enough  to  offset  the  low 
January-March  prices. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  fresh  market  veget- 
able prices  are  expected  to  rise  sharply  above  the  current 
levels.  The  index  of  farm  prices  for  fresh  vegetables  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1981  is  likely  to  be  in  the  300  to  325 
range,  compared  with  237  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980. 

During  1980,  retail  prices  for  fresh  vegetables  followed 
grower  price  trends,  remaining  fairly  steady  through  the 
flush  production  period  but  edging  upward  in  the  fall 
quarter.  With  smaller  supplies  of  most  items,  retail 
prices  during  the  first  quarter  of  1981  are  expected  to 
average  sharply  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

1980  Review 

In  1980,  production  of  22  major  vegetables  and  melon 
crops  totaled  263  million  cwt.,  about  1  percent  less  than 
in  1979.  The  farm  value  was  $3.1  billion,  7  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier.  Only  5  of  the  22  crops  — asparagus, 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  escarole/endive,  and  lettuce  — 
declined  in  value  from  1979.  This  was  the  second  year  in 
a  row  in  which  the  value  of  cabbage,  escarole/endive  and 
lettuce  declined.  During  the  winter  quarter  of  1980,  the 
value  of  the  lettuce  crop  dropped  to  $121.9  million— a 
period  when  lettuce  prices  are  often  high— and  this 
resulted  in  a  very  poor  year  for  lettuce  growers.  Sharp 
declines  in  value  were  also  registered  for  cabbage  and 
carrots  during  that  quarter. 
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Prospects  for  Leading  Items 


CABBAGE    i   U.S.   GROWER  PRICES 
*/"CWT  


Lettuce 

The  1981  winter  lettuce  area,  at  59,950  acres,  is  8  per- 
cent smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Assuming  average  yields 
and  normal  losses,  production  will  be  about  13.4  million 
cwt.,  down  8  percent  from  1980. 

Most  of  the  lettuce  in  Florida  is  located  in  the  central 
and  Everglades  areas.  The  January  12-13  freeze  dam- 
aged young  plants  in  these  areas,  but  the  extent  of  the 
damage  is  not  known.  Some  replanting  will  be  necessary. 
Harvest  of  lettuce  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
was  heavy  by  January  1.  Harvest  in  the  Blythe  area  will 
resume  the  last  of  February.  In  Arizona  final  plantings 
were  completed  in  December,  and  harvest  is  expected  to 
continue  through  April.  Warm  weather  in  Arizona  and 
California  has  speeded  the  maturity  of  the  crop, 
improved  head  size,  and  tended  to  hold  prices  relatively 
low. 

LETTUCE   s  U.S.  GROWER  PRICE 
*/CUT  , 
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F.o.b.  lettuce  prices  at  California  and  Arizona  shipping 
points  averaged  about  $3.10  per  carton  of  24  heads  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  January,  compared  with  $2.25  a 
year  ago.  Despite  the  possible  freeze  damage  to  lettuce  in 
Florida,  prices  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  California, 
remained  at  $3.25  per  carton  on  January  15  and  16  and 
slipped  to  $3.00  a  week  later. 


20  . 
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coast  area.  Smaller  amounts  will  be  shipped  from  the 
central  coast  and  desert  areas. 

F.o.b.  prices  from  shipping  points  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  during  the  week  of  January  17  averaged 
$4.28  per  1-3/4  bushel  carton,  compared  with  about  $2.08 
a  year  earlier.  Prices  for  green  cabbage  f.o.b.  North  and 
Central  Florida  shipping  points  averaged  $6.25  per  car- 
ton, compared  with  $2.60  a  year  earlier.  Substantially 
higher  prices  can  be  expected  during  the  first  quarter 
because  of  reduced  supplies  from  Florida,  which  usually 
produces  nearly  50  percent  of  U.S.  supplies  for  the 
period. 

Carrots 

Carrot  acreage  as  of  January  1981  is  placed  at  23,800 
acres,  up  3  percent  from  January  1980.  If  average  yields 
and  normal  abandonment  prevail  in  1981,  production  for 
both  the  fresh  and  processing  markets  during  the  winter 
quarter  will  total  5.1  million  cwt.,  3  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  Harvest  of  California's  desert  carrots  is  peaking  as 
production  in  the  Salinas  Valley  declines.  Texas  carrots 
are  in  good  condition  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  good. 

Carrot  prices  in  mid- January  stood  at  $6.00  per  carton 
(48-1  lb.  film  bags),  f.o.b.  south  and  central  Florida  ship- 
ping points,  compared  with  $5.15  a  year  ago.  Prices  for 
California  carrots  f.o.b.  the  Kern  District  averaged  $6.55 


Cabbage 

The  prospective  acreage  planted  to  cabbage  for  the 
winter  quarter  of  1981,  at  25,000  acres,  is  7  percent 
smaller  than  last  year.  Assuming  average  yields,  this 
acreage  will  produce  approximately  5.0  million  cwt.,  7 
percent  below  last  year.  In  Florida,  harvest  of  good  quali- 
ty cabbage  has  been  heavy.  Cool  weather  preceding  the 
freeze  acclimated  the  cabbage  and  reduced  overall  dam- 
age. However,  in  the  Sanford-Zellwood  area  there  was 
some  icing  and  cracking  in  the  mature  cabbage. 

Planting  of  cabbage  in  Texas  is  on  schedule  despite 
minor  delays  because  of  rain.  Fall  weather  in  California 
has  been  conducive  to  good  crop  development.  Supplies  of 
California  cabbage  will  be  available  throughout  the  first 
quarter.  The  largest  volume  will  come  from  the  south 
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per  carton,  compared  with  $5.15  a  year  ago.  Florida  is 
not  a  major  producer  of  winter  carrots  so  the  freeze  will 
not  impact  on  carrot  prices  directly.  However,  the  gen- 
eral escalation  of  winter  vegetable  prices  following  the 
freeze  is  expected  to  keep  carrot  prices  above  year-earlier 
levels. 

Celery 

Celery  acreage  as  of  January  1  was  estimated  at  9,700 
acres,  3  percent  below  the  January  1980  figure.  Based  on 
historic  yields,  production  is  expected  to  approximate  4.6 
million  cwt.,  down  about  5  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Florida  usually  produces  about  half  of  the  total  supplies 
of  celery  during  the  winter  quarter.  During  the  January 
freeze,  some  ice  was  found  in  celery  in  the  Belle  Glade 
area,  but  overall  damage  was  expected  to  be  light. 

In  early  January  celery  was  priced  at  $9.75  per  2-3 
dozen  crate,  f.o.b.  South  and  Central  Florida  shipping 
points,  up  from  $6.90  a  year  ago.  Shorter  supplies  of 
celery  during  the  next  6-8  weeks  will  keep  prices  above 
year-earlier  levels. 

Tomatoes 

The  area  planted  to  tomatoes  in  Florida  on  January  1 
was  estimated  at  15,500  acres,  about  3  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Assuming  average  yields,  production 
would  have  totaled  about  3.3  million  cwt.,  13  percent  less 
than  in  1980,  when  yields  were  about  20  percent  higher. 
However,  the  tomato  crop  was  severely  damaged  in  the 
Immokalee-LaBelle  area,  and  young  fruit  and  blooms 
were  lost  in  the  Delray  and  and  Pompano  areas.  There 
was  light  to  moderate  damage  to  young  plants  in  the 
Dade  County  area. 

On  January  17,  30-lb.  cartons  of  green  tomatoes  (6x6's) 
were  priced  at  $15.00  per  carton,  f.o.b.  South  Florida 
shipping  points,  compared  with  $7.50  a  year  ago. 
Meanwhile  light  red,  place-packed  Mexican  tomatoes 
were  selling  for  $14.00  (6x6's  in  3  layer  lugs)  f.o.b. 
Nogales,  Arizona.  Mexican  production  is  expected  to 
increase  during  February,  but  meanwhile  consumers  are 
faced  with  substantially  higher  prices  for  fresh  winter 
tomatoes  until  Florida  production  can  recover. 
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The  1980  production  of  storage  crop  onions,  excluding 
California  onions,  was  10  percent  smaller  than  in  1979. 
Onion  stocks  held  in  common  storage  as  of  January  1, 
1981,  totaled  5.45  million  cwt.,  approximately  29  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  Cold  storage  holdings,  at  78,010 
cwt,  were  21  percent  less  than  in  1980. 

Average  monthly  prices  of  all  sales  made  by  growers  in 
1980  ranged  from  a  low  of  $4.50  in  January  to  a  high  of 
$13.50  in  December.  Early  January  f.o.b.  prices  of 
western  onions  were  more  than  double  the  year-earlier 
level,  reflecting  the  smaller  crop  and  strong  export 
demand.  Prices  for  midwestern  and  eastern  onions  were 
also  sharply  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  1981  spring  crop  acreage,  at  25,600  acres,  is  up 
slightly  from  a  year  ago.  Planted  acreage  in  Texas  is 
down  3  percent.  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas, 
planting  the  1981  early  onion  crop  was  delayed  by  rain 
during  October  and  November.  The  weather  cleared  later 
and  the  planting  pace  increased.  The  crop  is  now  pro- 
gressing well  with  adequate  moisture  supplies.  In  the 
Winter  Garden  area  and  at  Laredo,  rain  delayed  planting 
and  kept  some  acreage  from  being  planted  at  all.  Howev- 
er, conditions  have  improved  and  fields  are  progressing 
well.  California's  early  onion  crop  is  still  being  planted. 
Weather  so  far  has  been  favorable. 

Onions  are  not  one  of  the  13  fresh  winter  vegetable 
crops.  Winter  onion  supplies  come  from  the  storage  of 
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northern-grown  crops.  Thus  the  Florida  freeze  is  expected 
to  have  little  effect  on  the  prices  of  onions  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1981.  However,  short  supplies  will  keep 
prices  high  for  onions  until  the  harvest  next  summer 

Processed  Vegetables 

The  combined  pack  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  in 
1980  was  down  substantially  from  year-earlier  levels, 
according  to  preliminary  data.  Most  notable  were  smaller 
packs  of  peas  and  tomatoes,  following  the  burdensome 
packs  of  a  year  earlier.  Final  data  on  sauerkraut  and 
pickles  are  expected  to  show  slight  declines  from  a  year 
earlier. 

The  1980  pack  of  three  major  canned  vegetables  — 
beans,  corn,  and  peas  — totaled  144.3  million  cases 
(24/303's),  11  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  With  a 
larger  carryover  of  canned  vegetables  partially  offsetting 
the  smaller  packs,  total  supplies  of  canned  vegetables  in 
1980/81  are  moderately  smaller  than  in  1979/80.  Sup- 
plies of  most  canned  vegetables  are  adequate  and  acute 
shortages  are  not  anticipated  for  any  item.  Canned 
vegetable  stocks  on  January  1  were  estimated  at  about 
34.0  pounds  per  capita,  down  slightly  from  a  year  ago. 

The  ESS  wholesale  price  index  for  10  canned  veget- 
ables in  January  1981  averaged  219.3  (1967  =  100),  14 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  In  view  of  the  smaller 
supplies,  continued  inflation,  and  freeze-reduced  supplies 
of  fresh  winter  vegetables,  prices  are  expected  to  contin- 
ue to  edge  up  through  the  first  half  of  1981  or  until  the 
new  pack  gets  underway  next  summer. 

Frozen  vegetable  packs  were  also  generally  smaller 
last  year,  with  notable  decreases  in  the  packs  of  lima 
beans  and  green  peas.  January  1  stocks  of  frozen  veget- 
ables, excluding  potatoes,  totaled  1.7  billion  pounds,  down 
12  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Per  capita  stocks  on  hand  on 
January  1—  at  7.6  pounds  — were  smaller  than  the 
preceding  year  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

The  outlook  for  processed  vegetables  calls  for  a  gradual 
escalation  of  prices  during  the  first  half  of  1981.  Upward 
price  pressure  will  come  from  smaller  supplies  of  nearly 
all  canned  and  frozen  vegetables,  smaller  supplies  of 
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fresh  winter  vegetables  (at  least  through  March),  and 
increased  processing  and  marketing  costs.  In  January 
1981  some  packers  were  already  raising  prices  for  several 
canned  and  frozen  vegetables.  With  prices  rising  and 
disappearance  higher  than  usual,  processors  will  probably 
increase  their  contracted  acreage  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

Less  Raw  Tonnage  in  1980 

Production  of  13  processed  vegetables  dropped  to  11.5 
million  tons  (10.3  million  metric  tons)  last  year,  14  per- 
cent less  than  in  1979  and  5  percent  less  than  in  1978. 
The  farm  value  of  these  crops  was  placed  at  $998  million, 
15  percent  less  than  in  1979  and  1  percent  less  than  in 
1978.  Total  value  decreased  for  all  processing  vegetables 
except  cucumbers  for  pickles,  spinach,  and  broccoli. 

Tomatoes  are  the  most  important  processing  vegetable. 
In  1980,  processing  tomato  tonnage  dropped  to  6.2  mil- 
lion tons,  down  15  percent  from  the  burdensome  supplies 
of  a  year  earlier.  Tomato  tonnage  still  accounted  for 
about  54  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  13  process- 
ing vegetables  produced,  and  accounted  for  about  37  per- 
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cent  of  the  value.  The  value  of  the  processing  tomato 
crop  in  1980  was  forced  down  by  the  large  carryover 
stocks  of  processed  tomatoes  during  the  contracting  sea- 
son. 

Sweet  Corn 

The  1980  pack  of  canned  sweet  corn  — at  53.8  million 
cases  (24/303's)  — was  a  sharp  decline  from  the  record 
pack  of  1979.  The  smaller  pack,  plus  a  surprisingly  small 
carryover  from  the  year  before,  resulted  in  total  supplies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  being  the  smallest  in  recent 
years.  These  stocks,  estimated  at  about  63  million  cases, 
will  barely  support  the  expected  movement  of  57-58  mil- 
lion cases  for  the  1980/81  season,  indicating  a  small  car- 
ryover next  Julv  1  of  about  5-6  million  cases. 

With  tight  supplies  and  heavy  movement  through 
November,  prices  have  already  begun  to  escalate  for 
retail  packs  of  sweet  corn.  In  January,  some  canners 
advanced  prices  45-50  cents  per  case  — about  5  percent- 
depending  upon  the  quality  and  size  of  retail  can. 

January  1  stocks  of  frozen  sweet  corn,  at  358  million 
pounds,  were  20  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Cut 
corn  was  down  13  percent  and  on-cob  frozen  corn  was 
down  25  percent.  Freezer  shipments  have  been  brisk,  and 
prices  for  most  brands  were  advanced  in  January.  The 
private  label  list  of  24-10  oz.  cartons  rose  to  $5.90,  up 
from  $5.25  a  year  ago.  Current  billings  for  cut  corn  have 
been  at  37  cents  a  pound,  up  from  31-33  cents  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

Because  of  the  current  price  picture,  processors  can  be 
expected   to   contract   for   more   tonnage   next  year— 


possibly  about  1.6  million  tons,  slightly  more  than  in 
1978.  The  Pacific  Northwest  acreage  of  corn  for  freezing 
will  increase  moderately  if  stocks  continue  to  be  in  short 
supply. 

Peas 

Production  of  peas  for  canning  dropped  17  percent  in 
1980  as  acreage  was  cut  in  nearly  all  of  the  principal 
producing  States. 

With  the  sharply  smaller  1980/81  canned  pea  supply, 
shipments  have  increased  about  9  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Stocks  of  canned  peas,  as  of  November  1,  were 
marginally  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  With  moderate 
stocks  and  increased  costs  of  marketing,  processors  were 
announcing  price  rises  in  January.  Initial  increases  were 
about  15  cents  per  case.  Additional  increases  may  come 
in  March. 

Raw  tonnage  of  peas  for  freezing  in  1980  — at  173,530 
tons  — was  29  percent  less  than  the  year  before.  The  pack 
of  frozen  green  peas,  at  318.9  million  pounds,  was  22  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  1979/80  pack,  resulting  in  a  total 
supply  of  441.4  million  pounds  for  the  1980/81  marketing 
year— about  14  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  So  far 
this  marketing  year,  wholesale  prices  for  frozen  bulk 
peas  have  been  firm.  With  strong  movement,  freezers  are 
anticipating  some  price  rises.  Freezers  can  be  expected  to 
increase  the  contracted  acreage  for  peas  next  spring. 

Snap  Beans 

The  1980  pack  of  snap  beans,  at  60.4  million  cases 
(24/303's),  was  9  percent  smaller  than  the  large  1979 
pack.  Combined  with  the  heavy  carryover  from  the  1979 
pack,  total  supplies  for  the  1980/81  marketing  season  are 
5  percent  smaller  than  last  year  but  still  11  percent 
larger  than  in  1978/79. 

Raw  tonnage  for  canning  in  1980,  at  542,740  tons,  was 
10  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Movement  from 
canners'  stocks  through  November  1  was  down  11  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  With  heavy  supplies  and  slow 
movement,  prices  for  most  packs  of  canned  green  beans 
have  been  unsettled.  Trade  sources  indicate  some  move 
to  raise  prices  in  February,  but  in  January  f.o.b.  prices 
for  canned  green  beans  were  still  under  list. 

Stocks  of  frozen  regular  cut  snap  beans  on  January  1, 
at  140  million  pounds,  were  16  percent  larger  than  a 
year  ago.  Raw  tonnage  for  freezing  in  1980  was  4  percent 
smaller  than  in  1979.  For  the  past  year  wholesale  prices 
for  frozen  snap  beans  have  been  steady  at  42  cents  per 
pound,  f.o.b.  the  West  Coast.  Freezers  can  be  expected  to 


Canned  sweet  corn:  Supply  and  disappearance 
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Canned  green  peas:  Supply  and  disappearance 
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Canned  snap  beans:  Supply  and  disappearance 
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Canned  tomatoes:  Supply  and  disappearance 
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reduce  contracted  acreage  next  spring  if  prices  do  not 
improve  during  the  weeks  ahead. 

Tomatoes 

Raw  tonnage  of  tomatoes  for  processing  in  1980  totaled 
6.2  million  tons,  15  percent  less  than  the  burdensomi 
amount  produced  the  year  earlier.  Nearly  all  of  this  ton- 
nage is  in  California,  which  reportedly  packed  14  percent 
less  than  in  1979.  This  smaller  pack,  combined  with  a 
reduced  carryover,  gives  total  supplies  about  17  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  will  boost  canned  tomato  prices. 

With  a  smaller  pack  in  evidence,  wholesale  list  prices 
for  most  packs  of  California  tomatoes  rose  in  August.  For 
standard  grade  peeled  tomatoes  in  cases  of  24/303  cans, 
prices  averaged  about  a  dollar  more  per  case  throughout 
the  fall.  Prices  were  advanced  another  25  cents  on  most 
packs  in  late  January. 

Prices  for  retail-size  bottles  of  California  catsup  (Fan- 
cy private  label)  are  also  running  about  $1.00  more  per 
case  than  a  year  ago.  Fancy,  private-label  bottled  catsup 
in  the  Midwest  is  generally  moving  up  in  price,  and  in 
January  was  listed  at  about  75  cents  more  per  case 
:  24/14  oz.)  than  a  year  ago. 

With  these  current  price  and  supply  conditions,  pro- 
cessed tomato  prices  will  rise  further  this  spring.  Proces- 
sors will  probably  increase  contracted  acreage  next  sum- 
mer, and  tomato  growers  should  be  in  a  relatively  strong 
bargaining  position. 

Tomato  paste  prices  have  generally  followed  the  same 
pattern  as  prices  for  other  processed  tomato  products.  In 
January,  fancy  California  tomato  paste  was  selling  for 
$20.50  per  case  of  96-6  oz.  cans.  This  compares  with 
$19.50  in  August  1980  and  $18.50  in  August  1979. 

Prices  for  tomato  juice  have  followed  the  same  pattern, 
reflecting  a  smaller  pack  and  carryover  in  California  and 
generally  tighter  supplies.  In  January,  cases  of  12/46  oz. 
cans  were  selling  for  $6.70  per  case,  f.o.b.  California, 
compared  with  $6.40  last  August  and  $5.90  a  year  ago. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickles 

The  production  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  in  1980,  at 
607,300  tons,  was  9  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 


Canned  tomato  juice:  Supply  and  disappearance 
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and  the  pack  is  also  expected  to  be  about  10  percent 
smaller.  This  small  pack  will  only  partially  offset  a 
larger  carryover,  so  total  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
down  less  than  10  percent  from  the  past  2  years,  when 
packs  were  at  near-record  levels.  It  appears  that  con- 
tracted acreage  will  be  increased  to  the  1978  and  1979 
levels,  since  the  total  consumption  of  pickles  appears  to 
increase  each  year. 

Spinach 

Spinach  canning  activity  rebounded  in  1980  to  74,210 
tons,  approximately  40  percent  more  than  was  produced 
the  year  before.  Canners'  stocks  on  October  1  totaled  3.5 
million  cases  (24/303's),  26  percent  more  than  last  year's 
small  total  on  the  same  date.  Prices  have  been  advanced 
by  California  packers  even  though  movement  was  down  3 
percent  during  the  March  1-October  1  shipping  period. 

Production  of  spinach  for  freezing  declined  in  1980  by 
11  percent.  All  the  decline  occurred  in  California  which 
had  sharply  increased  production  in  1979.  January 
stocks,  at  53  million  pounds,  were  4  percent  smaller  than 
a  year  ago.  Wholesale  prices  for  frozen  spinach  are  up 
substantially.  One  West  Coast  freezer  is  listing  24/10  oz. 
cartons  of  leaf  spinach  at  $5.75,  compared  with  prices 
ranging  from  $4.65  to  $4.95  per  case  in  January  1980. 
These  prices  may  induce  larger  spinach  production  in 
California  next  spring. 

Asparagus 

In  1980,  the  production  of  canned  asparagus  continued 
to  decline.  At  2.5  million  cases  (24/303's), the  pack  was 
11  percent  below  the  year  before  and  the  smallest  in 
recent  history.  October  stocks,  at  1.8  million  cases,  were 
15  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Wholesale  prices, 
stood  at  $18.00  per  case  of  24/303's,  cuts  and  tips,  up 
from  $15.75  in  August,  and  were  meeting  some  resis- 
tance. 

Stocks  of  frozen  asparagus  on  January  1,  at  7.3  mil- 
lion pounds,  were  27  percent  smaller  than  in  1979.  Only 
43,780  tons  of  asparagus  were  used  for  processing  in 
1980,  32  percent  less  than  in  1979. 

Beets 

Smaller  tonnages  of  beets  in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and 
other  States  dropped  canning  beet  production  18  percent 
below  1979.  The  1980  pack,  at  9.9  million  cases 
(24/303's),  was  25  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
Combined  with  a  record-large  carryover,  though,  total 
supplies  on  November  1  were  3  percent  larger  than  a 
year  ago.  Stocks  on  November  1  totaled  12.5  million 
cases.  Reflecting  the  larger  supplies  of  canned  beets, 
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wholesale  prices  have  been  well  under  list  and  are  not 
expected  to  increase  appreciably  until  the  new  processing 
season  commences. 

Sauerkraut 

Cabbage  tonnage  for  sauerkraut  in  1980  dropped  to 
208,880  tons,  down  13  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Janu- 
ary 1  stocks  of  sauerkraut,  at  7.1  million  cases  (24/303 
equivalent),  were  down  from  last  year.  Wholesale  prices 
have  been  running  only  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
However,  prices  may  increase  somewhat,  particularly  in 
the  Midwest,  where  sauerkraut  is  in  tight  supply. 

Other  Frozen  Vegetables 

January  1  stocks  of  frozen  carrots  stood  at  140  million 
pounds,  21  percent  less  than  last  year  when  stocks  were 
the  largest  on  record.  Because  of  the  smaller  supplies, 
wholesale  prices  for  frozen  carrots  have  strengthened. 
There  was  another  large  crop  of  broccoli  for  processing  in 
1980.  Most  of  the  production  is  in  California,  with  other 
western  States  contributing  about  3  percent  of  the  total. 
Prices  for  frozen  broccoli  are  unsettled,  and  California's 
spring  acreage  of  broccoli  for  both  fresh  market  and  pro- 
cessing is  about  11  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Stocks 
of  frozen  cauliflower  on  December  31  were  down  13  per- 
cent and  prices  have  advanced  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
Stocks  of  frozen  brussels  sprouts  were  up  15  percent  on 
December  31. 

Potatoes 

Fall  potato  production  declined  to  264.6  million  cwt.  in 
1980,  11  percent  less  than  in  1979  and  19  percent  below 
the  record  1978  crop.  This  year's  crop  was  harvested  from 
981,000  acres,  8  percent  less  than  in  1979  and  16  percent 
less  than  in  1978.  The  U.S.  average  fall  crop  yield  of 
270  cwt.  per  acre  is  7  cwt.  less  than  in  1979.  High  yields 
were  recorded  in  Washington  State  (505  cwt.  per  acre), 
Oregon  (435  cwt.  per  acre  excluding  Malheur  County), 
and  California  (370  cwt.).  The  Washington  yield  figure  is 
the  highest  ever  recorded  for  a  single  State.  Lower  yields 
were  recorded  in  some  of  the  Mid-western  and  Eastern 
States  because  of  unduly  hot,  dry  weather  last  summer 
and  fall. 


Marketing  the  1980  Crop 

Marketing  of  the  1980  fall  crop  has  produced  prices  to 
growers  higher  than  expected  and  movement  at  a 
healthy  pace.  Even  though  the  crop  is  smaller,  processors 
have  been  using  about  the  same  volume  of  potatoes  for 
processing  as  a  year  earlier.  This  processing  activity,  plus 
stronger  fresh  market  prices,  buoyed  the  U.S.  average 
price  received  by  growers  to  $5.35  per  cwt.  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1980,  compared  with  $3.34  per  cwt.  a  year  ear- 
lier. The  U.S.  price  received  by  growers  in  January  1981 
averaged  $7.39  per  cwt.,  up  from  $3.44  in  January  1980. 

In  the  nine  Western  States,  potato  production  of  168 
million  cwt.  was  10  percent  below  the  186  million  cwt. 
produced  a  year  earlier.  Harvested  area  totaled  519,000 
acres,  compared  with  585,000  acres  in  1979.  The  average 
yield  of  324  cwt.  per  acre  was  6  cwt.  per  acre  more  than 
a  year  earlier.  Idaho  average  grower  prices  for  December 
rose  to  $4.85  per  cwt.,  compared  with  $3.00  a  year  ear- 
lier. Open  market  sales  to  processors  were  fairly  active  in 
December,  with  prices  well  above  the  preharvest  contract 
figure. 

In  the  Midwest,  production  of  55  million  cwt.  was  12 
percent  below  the  62  million  cwt.  a  year  earlier.  Both 
acreage  and  yields  were  down  from  1979.  Yields,  at 
193  cwt.  per  acre,  were  19  cwt.  less  than  in  1979 
because  of  drought  and  extreme  temperatures  during  the 
growing  season.  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  average 
grower  prices  in  December  were  $5.95  per  cwt.  and  $6.90 
per  cwt.,  respectively,  compared  with  $3.40  per  cwt.  and 
$2.84  per  cwt.  in  December  1979. 

The  crop  in  the  seven  Eastern  States  was  placed  at  42 
million  cwt.,  14  percent  below  the  49  million  cwt.  in 
1979.  Again,  acreage  harvested  was  less  and  yields  were 
lower  because  of  dry  weather  and  extreme  heat  during 
the  growing  season.  The  average  yield  was  placed  at 
234  cwt.  per  acre,  down  20  cwt.  from  the  yield  in  1979. 
During  December,  Maine  grower  prices  were  $5.55  per 
cwt.,  compared  with  $3.45  a  year  earlier. 

U.S.  stocks  of  potatoes  in  15  major  producing  States 
remaining  to  be  sold  on  January  1,  1981  totaled  144  mil- 
lion cwt.  This  is  18  percent  less  than  January  1,  1980 
and  26  percent  below  the  comparable  1979  total.  Total 
stocks  of  the  15  States  are  the  smallest  since  1973.  Some 
110  million  cwt.  were  utilized  between  fall  harvest  and 
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Table  1 

-Potatoes:  January  1  total  stocks  by  areas. 

15  major  States 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Year 

States 

States 

States 

Total1 

Mil.  cwt. 

1973   

27.3 

27.2 

77.6 

132.1 

1974   

24.9 

27.6 

79.2 

131.6 

1975   

34.5 

35.0 

90.6 

160.1 

1976   

26.4 

27.4 

102.4 

156.7 

1977   

26.5 

29.1 

116.7 

172.2 

1978   

28.1 

36.7 

110.5 

175.3 

1979   

25.7 

40.0 

127.5 

193.5 

1980   

29.4 

33.7 

112.9 

176.0 

1981  

21.7 

26.1 

96.2 

144.0 

1  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


Source  Potato  Stocks,  CRB,  ESS. 
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Potatoes  Used  for  Processed  Food  Items' 


Potatoes  Used  for  Food 
Fresh  and  Processed 


1969         1971         1973         1975         1977  1979* 
Crop  year 


1967 

'Fresh  weight  equivalent.  *  Preliminary 


Neg.  ESS-2701-81  (1) 


Potatoes  Used  for  Food  and  Other  Uses 

Mil.  cwt. 


400 


1967        1969         1971         1973  1975 

'Includes  starch,  livestock  feed,  seed,  shrinkage  and  loss.  ^  Preliminary. 


1977 


1979 


USDA  Neg.  ESS  270W1  (1) 

January  1.  This  was  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier, 
when  a  much  larger  crop  was  harvested. 

Projected  Use  of  1980  Tonnage 

Table  stock  sales  of  the  1980  crop  are  expected  to  total 
about  105-110  million  cwt.,  the  lowest  in  recent  years. 

About  5  to  10  percent  1  jss  will  go  to  freezers  in 
1980/81  than  last  year.  By  January  1,  1981,  however, 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes  had  been  processed 
as  the  year  before.  However,  stocks  of  frozen  potatoes  on 
January  1  were  11  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 

The  manufacture  of  dehydrated  potatoes  is  expected  to 
continue  to  decline.  However,  exports  of  potato  flakes 
and  granules  have  continued  to  expand  at  a  good  pace. 
Between  October  1,  1979,  and  September  30,  1980, 
exports  of  flakes  and  granules  totaled  47.2  thousand 
metric  tons  (product  weight  basis),  up  29  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  However,  exports  of  other  dehydrated  pota- 
toes totaled  only  4.6  thousand  metric  tons  (product 
weight  basis),  down  66  percent.  Japan  continues  to  be 
our  largest  customer  for  dehydrated  potatoes.  West  Ger- 
many and  the  United  Kingdom  account  for  over  one-half 
of  U.S.  exports  to  Europe.  In  total,  approximately  25  mil- 
lion cwt.  of  potatoes  are  expected  to  be  used  for  dehydra- 
tion in  1981,  down  from  27  million  cwt.  in  1980. 


0 
1967 


1969 


1971         1973  1975 
Crop  year 


1977 


1979" 


USDA  Neg.  ESS  2702-81  (1) 

The  amount  of  potatoes  used  for  chips  is  expected  to 
decline  slightly  from  38  million  cwt.,  the  total  for  the 
previous  two  seasons,  to  about  36  million  cwt.  for  the 
current  season.  High  potato  prices  will  improve  the  com- 
petitive positions  of  other  snack  foods. 

Potato  utilization  in  1981  is  expected  to  provide  about 
21  million  cwt.  for  seed,  3  million  for  feedlot  operations, 
and  about  2  million  for  starch  and  flour. 

Winter  Potato  Prospects 

Before  the  Florida  freeze,  winter  potato  production  was 
forecast  at  2.4  million  cwt.,  1  percent  above  the  small 
crops  of  1980  and  1979.  Freeze  damage  to  the  Florida 
potato  crop  is  expected  to  be  minimal,  since  plantings  in 
the  Hastings  area  were  not  up  at  the  time  of  the  freeze. 
The  winter  crop  will  enjoy  exceptionally  good  prices,  but 
will  have  negligible  effects  on  the  national  average  price 
since  the  winter  crop  accounts  for  only  about  1  percent 
of  the  total  crop. 

Sweetpotatoes 

With  the  smallest  sweetpotato  production  since  1971, 
grower  prices  during  the  fall  of  1980  were  the  highest 
ever.  In  December,  grower  prices  averaged  $16.10  per 
cwt.,  compared  with  $10.20  in  December  1979. 

The  canned  sweetpotato  pack  between  July  and 
October  was  1.6  million  cases  of  24/303's.  This  was  42 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  However,  the  carryover  on 
July  1,  1980  was  26  percent  larger  than  in  July,  1979. 
Thus,  the  total  supply  on  October  1,  1980  was  only  11 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Shipments  during  the 
July  1-October  1  period  were  10  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Wholesale  prices  of  canned  sweetpotatoes  in  December 
1980  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  for  24/3 
squat  cans,  24/2-1/2,  and  6/10's.  The  only  exception  was 
24/303's  which  were  $11.00  in  December  compared  with 
$10.25  a  year  earlier. 

Shipments  of  fresh  sweetpotatoes  to  major  markets 
through  January  10  were  running  16  percent  behind  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.  Prices  for  fresh  Porto  Rico 
type  sweetpotatoes,  f.o.b.  Louisiana  shipping  points,  stood 
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SWEETPOTPTOES    :   U.S.   GROWER  PRICES  * 
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Dry  Bean  Output- Leading  States 
1980  and  Average  Output,  1976-1979 


5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
Mil.  cwt. 


at  $12.75  per  50-pound  carton  on  January  17,  compared 
with  $7.00  a  year  earlier.  With  prices  more  favorable 
than  a  year  ago,  growers  intend  to  increase  sweetpotato 
acreage  in  1981  to  106,000  acres,  2  percent  more  than 
was  planted  in  1980. 

Mushrooms 

In  1980,  the  mushroom  industry  faced  more  marketing 
difficulties  and  weaker  prices  than  in  most  other  recent 
years.  In  August,  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion found  that  the  domestic  mushroom  industry  was 
being  damaged  by  imports  and  submitted  its  findings  in 
its  report  to  the  President,  USITC  Publication  1089, 
August  20,  1980. 

Prices  for  fresh  mushrooms  during  the  summer  were 
low,  but  more  recently  have  rebounded  to  near  year  ago 
levels.  In  December,  prices  for  clean  cut  #1  mushrooms 
in  bulk  for  repacking  ranged  from  65  to  67  cents  per 
pound,  compared  with  a  range  of  66  to  68  cents  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  for  clean  cut  mushrooms  for  processing 
averaged  60  cents  per  pound  during  the  last  week  of 
December  1980,  compared  with  60  to  62  cents  in 
December  1979. 

On  October  17,  the  President  imposed  higher  tariffs  on 
imported  mushrooms  to  cover  the  next  3  years  becoming, 
effective  November  1,  1980.  Imports  of  canned  mush- 
rooms were  not  affected  by  the  increased  tariff  in 
November,  but  were,  in  fact,  18  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier.  The  effect  of  the  tariff  will  be  more 
apparent  in  the  months  ahead. 

Dry  Edible  Beans 

Total  U.S.  dry  bean  production  in  1980  rose  to  a  record 
26.1  million  cwt.,  (1.18  million  metric  tons)— up  27  per- 
cent from  1979  and  38  percent  from  1978.  The  impetus 
for  the  increase  in  production  was  the  250,000  metric 
tons  of  pintos  and  other  colored  beans  contracted  for  by 
the  Mexican  Government  prior  to  planting  the  1980  crop. 

Production  by  classes  shows  increases  in  pintos,  up  64 
percent;  pinks,  up  more  than  double;  and  black  turtle 
beans,  up  nearly  five  fold.  There  were  also  lesser 
increases  in  kidney  beans  (up  15  percent)  and  small  reds 


Neg.  ESS  2357-81  (1) 


(up  28  percent).  In  the  white  classes,  Navy  bean  output 
declined  by  6  percent,  while  production  of  Great  North- 
erns increased  4  percent. 

Exports  of  all  classes  September  1  to  November  30 
were  5.5  million  cwt.,  compared  with  1.5  million  a  year 
earlier.  Most  of  this  increase  was  accounted  for  by 
increased  exports  to  Mexico. 

Price  Review  by  Classes 

Mexico  has  been  a  heavy  importer  of  U.S.  pinto  beans 
since  the  fall  of  1979.  With  this  strong  demand  continu- 
ing, dealer  prices  during  1980  stayed  around  $31-$35  per 
cwt.  — well  above  year  earlier  levels.  After  the  record- 
large  1980  pinto  crop  was  harvested,  prices  fell  closer  to 
year-earlier  levels,  but  recent  supplemental  purchases  by 
Mexico  have  again  strengthened  prices  for  the  1980  crop. 

Throughout  1980,  dealer  prices  of  kidney  beans  also 
were  about  $30  to  $35  per  cwt.,  well  above  year  earlier 
levels  because  of  strong  export  demand.  But  with  a 
larger  crop  in  1980,  prices  since  October  have  been  drop- 
ping closer  to  year  earlier  levels. 

Production  of  blackeyed  beans  decreased  from  943,000 
cwt.  in  1979  to  713,000  in  1980.  Dealer  prices  until  the 
middle  of  August  were  below  a  year  earlier.  During  much 
of  this  period  prices  remained  at  $22-$24  per  cwt.  After 
mid-August,  prices  at  $26  and  $27  per  cwt.,  have  contin- 
ued about  3.00  per  cwt.  above  the  1979  levels.  With  a 
25  percent  smaller  crop,  prices  are  expected  to 
strengthen  further. 

Baby  lima  prices  from  January  through  the  mid  June 
were  about  $2  to  $3  per  cwt.  below  year-ago  levels.  How- 
ever, since  the  latter  part  of  June,  dealer  prices  have 
been  about  $2-$3  per  cwt.  above. 

With  a  31  percent  smaller  crop  in  1980,  prices  are 
expected  to  show  continued  strength.  From  January 
through  October  1980,  dealer  prices  for  large  limas  were 
well  above  year-earlier  levels,  but  in  November  dealer 
prices  dropped  below  those  of  November  1979.  With  pro- 
duction up  42  percent  over  last  year,  further  easing  of 
dealer  prices  may  be  expected. 

Among  the  white  classes,  Michigan  Navy  bean  dealer 
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prices  were  $27.75  per  cwt.  during  November  and 
December,  compared  with  $21.50  a  year  earlier.  Michigan 
growers  reduced  Navy  bean  acreage  to  plant  more  pinto 
beans. 

Despite  a  4  percent  increase  in  production,  dealer 
prices  of  Great  Northerns  during  the  fall  of  1980  have 
been  about  $5-$6  per  cwt.  above  last  fall. 


Table  2-U.S.  exports  of  dried  edible  beans  by  country 
of  destination 


Country 


United  Kingdom 
Netherlands  .  .  . 

Algeria  

Canada   

Japan   

Mexico  

France  

Venezuela  .  .  .  . 

Australia  

Other  countries  . 


Total  U.S.  exports 


Marketing  year  beginning 


Sept.  1977    Sept.  1978  Sept.  1979 


1,000  cwt. 

1,153.6 

926.8 

1,072.7 

436.6 

445.6 

361.5 

424.4 

248.8 

363.6 

289.2 

343.1 

388.9 

284.8 

487.4 

183.2 

366.2 

2,104.6 

135.1 

270.9 

229.8 

127.6 

371.1 

282.1 

52.2 

45.9 

66.9 

2,953.8 

2,096.4 

2,275.6 

4,311.4 

5,345.7 

7,223.7 

1  Includes  Northern  Ireland. 


Source:  Bean  Mkt.  News. 
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Dry  bean  exports  (September  through  December)  were 
running  above  the  1979  pace  as  Mexican  contracts  for 
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pintos,  blacks,  pinks,  dark  reds,  and  light  reds  were  ful- 
filled. Prices  to  growers  of  all  beans  were  above  1979  lev- 
els throughout  1980  even  with  a  larger  crop. 

Domestic  use  of  dry  beans  has  weakened  since  1974. 
Per  capita  consumption  in  1979  was  6.4  pounds,  up  from 
5.9  pounds  in  1978  but  still  below  the  6.7  pounds  of  1974. 
With  most  of  1980  increased  production  occurring  in  the 
colored  beans  intended  for  export,  and  with  retail  prices 
higher,  consumption  will  probably  drop  below  1979  levels. 

Dry  Edible  Peas  and  Lentils 

The  crop  of  dry  peas  for  1980,  at  3.3  million  cwt.,  was 
61  percent  more  than  in  1979  but  9  percent  less  than  the 
1978  record.  Grower  prices  so  far  this  season  have  been 
running  below  the  1979  levels.  Lentil  production,  at  1.6 
million  cwt.  is  a  new  record.  Lentil  prices  in  the  current 
season  have  been  declining,  going  from  $31  per  cwt.  in 
September  to  $27  per  cwt.  in  December.  A  recent  pur- 
chase of  15,000  tons  by  Algeria  has  temporarily  reversed 
this  downward  trend  but  lower  prices  overall  may  be 
expected  because  of  the  large  1980  crop.  Green  peas  have 
been  selling  at  $8.25  to  $9.50  per  cwt.  compared  with 
$9.30  to  $11.00  a  year  earlier. 

With  larger  supplies  of  both  dry  peas  and  lentils, 
export  activity  is  expected  to  increase.  Exports  of  dry 
peas  during  September/November  were  2-1/2  times  those 
of  a  year  ago,  but  lentils  exports  have  been  rather  slug- 
gish. September/November  exports  of  lentils  were  about 
20  percent  below  the  1979  level. 
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Table  3— Beans,  dry  edible:  Production  by  commercial  classes,  1975-80* 


Class 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

19802 

1,000  cwt. 

White: 

4  140 

4  846 

5,209 

5,604 

5  858 

5  510 

1,409 

1,767 

1,603 

1,863 

1,998 

2,077 

Small  white3 

239 

335 

248 

203 

193 

193 

5,788 

6,948 

7,060 

7,670 

8,049 

7,780 

Colored: 

Pink  

1,154 

990 

753 

687 

817 

1,803 

Pinto 

6,367 

5,842 

4,462 

5,638 

6,051 

9,933 

Red  kidney  

1,477 

1,377 

1,285 

1,827 

1,602 

1,839 

Small  red  

494 

437 

305 

366 

506 

646 

Cranberry  

222 

257 

390 

361 

310 

220 

Black  turtle  soup  

212 

157 

109 

168 

288 

1,369 

Total,  colored  

9,926 

9,060 

7,304 

9,047 

9,574 

15,810 

Lima: 

Large .... 

408 

522 

540 

458 

529 

753 

Baby  

416 

378 

475 

512 

656 

450 

824 

900 

1,015 

970 

1,185 

1,203 

Other: 

499 

607 

800 

778 

943 

713 

119 

46 

63 

101 

152 

90 

Other4  

286 

275 

313 

369 

573 

504 

904 

928 

1,176 

1,248 

1,668 

1,307 

United  States  

17,442 

17,836 

16,555 

18,935 

20,476 

26,100 

1  Excludes  beans  grown  for  garden  seed.  2  Preliminary.  3  Includes  flat  small  white.  4  Includes  yelloweye. 


Source:  Crop  Production,  CRB,  ESS. 
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Table  5— Vegetables,  fresh:  Representative  wholesale  prices  (wholesale  lot)  sales  at  New  York  and  Chicago  for  stock 
of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1  when  available)  indicated  periods,  1979,  1980,  and  1981 


Market,  commodity  and 
State  of  origin 

Unit 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1979-80 

1980-81 

Nov 

.  13 

Dec 

.  18 

Jan 

15 

Nov 

.  12 

Dec 

16 

Jan 

13 

Dollars 

NEW  YORK 

Beans,  snap 

round  green  type  (Florida)  

Bu.  hamper  and  crt. 

14 

50 

11 

50 

15 

00 

11 

50 

14 

00 

22 

50 

Broccoli,  bunched  (California)  

14's  crt. 

10 

00 

9 

75 

8 

50 

8 

50 

9 

00 

7 

50 

Cabbage,  domestic  round  type 

(Florida)  

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

— 

6 

00 

6 

25 

— 

... 

... 

Cabbage,  Danish  type  (New  York)  .  .  . 

50-lb.  sack 

4 

25 

3 

00 

5 

00 

5 

25 

5 

2  5 

Carrots,  topped,  washed  (California)  .  . 

48-1-lb.  film  bag  ctn. 

7 

75 

7 

50 

12 

50 

12 

00 

11 

00 

11 

25 

Celery,  Pascal  (Florida)  

2-4  doz.  16  in.  crt. 

— 

2-3  doz.  16  in.  crt. 

10 

00 

10 

25 

13 

50 

12 

50 

14 

50 

16 

00 

Corn,  sweet,  yellow  (Florida)  

4V2-5  doz.  crt. 

7 

50 

6 

25 

9 

00 

6 

25 

9 

25 

9 

00 

Bu.  basket 

15 

00 

13 

50 

— 

11 

50 

9 

25 

13 

50 

Lettuce,  Iceberg  type  (Arizona)  

2  doz.  ctn. 

5 

75 

— 

... 

... 

... 

Onions,  yellow,  medium  (New  York).  . 

50-lb.  sack 

3 

25 

3 

15 

3 

15 

6 

25 

7 

25 

7 

25 

Peppers,  green,  California  Wonder 

(California) 

Bu.  basket 

9 

50 

14 

50 

13 

50 

15 

50 

14 

50 

... 

Spinach,  savoy  type  (Texas)  

Bu.  basket 





— 

... 

... 



CHICAGO 

Beans,  snap 

round  green  type  (Florida)  

Bu.  hamper 

16 

50 

14 

00 

16 

25 

9 

00 

15 

00 

22 

50 

Broccoli  (California)  

14's  crt.  and  ctn. 

8 

75 

9 

50 

8 

00 

9 

75 

9 

00 

8 

25 

Cabbage,  domestic  round  type 

(Texas)  

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

5 

50 

5 

00 

... 

8 

25 

7 

75 

Carrots,  topped,  washed 

48-1-lb.  film  bag, 

(California)  

mesh  master 

7 

50 

7 

50 

9 

25 

12 

75 

13 

00 

11 

25 

Cauliflower  (California)  

Film  wrapped 

12's  ctn. 

2  i 

50 

g 

50 

75 

10 

25 

00 

1 4 

00 

Celery,  Pascal  type  (California)  

2-3  doz.  16  in.  crt. 

9 

25 

10 

00 

10 

50 

15 

00 

15 

50 

Corn,  sweet,  yellow  (Florida)  

5  doz.  crt. 

8 

75 

7 

00 

9 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

Cucumbers  (Florida)  

.  .  .  Bu.  basket 

15 

50 

15 

00 

2  doz.  heads,  ctn. 

5 

65 

7 

25 

8 

25 

Onions,  yellow,  large  (Idaho)  

50  lb.  sack 

5 

38 

5 

00 

4 

50 

7 

75 

10 

50 

11 

00 

Onions,  yellow,  medium  (Midwestern)  . 

50  lb.  sack 

3 

75 

3 

15 

3 

25 

6 

50 

8 

00 

Peppers,  green,  California  Wonder 

type,  large  (Florida)  

Bu.  basket 

17 

50 

12 

50 

14 

75 

Tomatoes,  greenhouse,  medium 

(Midwestern)  

8  lb.  bu.  basket 

Weekly  summary  of  terminal  market  prices,  AMS,  USDA,  Market  News  Report. 
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Table  6— V egetables,  fresh:  Average  f.o.b.  shipping  point  prices,  per  hundredweight.  United  States,  indicated  periods 

1979  and  1980 


1979 

1980 

Commodity 

December 

November 

December 

October 

November 

1-15 

Dollars 

30.10 

27.30 

27.50 

24.70 

36.10 

5.96 

6.06 

8.58 

11.80 

11.70 

14  50 

9.89 

17.20 

22.00 

Carrots  

9.39 

8.82 

14.60 

15.40 

16.00 

7.71 

9.38 

7.64 

10.50 

14.00 

Corn,  sweet  

11.20 

9.61 

12.10 

11.10 

11.00 

20.60 

18.50 

11.60 

17.40 

24.70 

7.46 

6.45 

7.98 

11.60 

8.63 

6.27 

5.57 

10.30 

11.50 

13.50 

23.70 

35.10 

23.50 

39.90 

33.50 

Tomatoes  

30.00 

20.00 

21.50 

17.70 

16.70 

Source  Agricultural  Prices,  ESS  monthly. 


Table  7— Vegetables,  commercial  for  fresh  market:  Index  numbers  (unadjusted)  of  prices  received  by  farmers. 

United  States  by  months1 


Period 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

may 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

(1967=100) 

1950-54  .  .  . 

87 

82 

78 

91 

82 

75 

72 

62 

57 

66 

77 

83 

76 

1955-59  .  .  . 

83 

90 

91 

89 

84 

77 

72 

63 

64 

70 

78 

79 

78 

1960-64  .  .  . 

94 

94 

94 

93 

88 

85 

79 

66 

66 

69 

83 

83 

83 

Year 

1966  .... 

110 

115 

101 

108 

94 

99 

115 

102 

91 

92 

101 

95 

102 

1967  .... 

100 

94 

96 

110 

104 

128 

109 

84 

80 

88 

101 

104 

100 

1968  .... 

119 

117 

125 

129 

105 

98 

92 

86 

92 

91 

113 

118 

107 

1969  .... 

104 

109 

113 

110 

118 

97 

97 

94 

90 

111 

151 

130 

110 

1970  .... 

130 

123 

123 

109 

121 

110 

101 

96 

111 

95 

102 

95 

110 

1971  .... 

111 

116 

149 

135 

126 

127 

119 

101 

99 

121 

172 

138 

126 

1972  .... 

155 

131 

115 

134 

122 

123 

116 

125 

129 

112 

147 

139 

129 

1973  .... 

155 

154 

170 

200 

190 

190 

179 

131 

125 

122 

127 

129 

156 

1974  .... 

136 

162 

131 

151 

170 

171 

151 

140 

140 

163 

167 

146 

152 

1975  .... 

169 

169 

166 

177 

168 

206 

177 

156 

159 

159 

174 

189 

173 

1976  .... 

195 

178 

180 

186 

132 

155 

169 

160 

177 

190 

186 

171 

173 

1977  .... 

237 

253 

26  3 

219 

182 

150 

169 

160 

166 

180 

219 

175 

197 

1978  .... 

197 

199 

210 

287 

245 

242 

213 

171 

183 

174 

179 

213 

209 

1979  .... 

259 

287 

249 

213 

204 

204 

188 

194 

182 

191 

209 

196 

215 

19802.  .  .  . 

190 

184 

214 

23F 

231 

216 

197 

208 

219 

216 

246 

250 

217 

'The  index  for  commercial  fresh  market  vegetables  was  revised,  beginning  January  1958,  to  reflect  changes  in  the  method  of 
reporting  prices.  All  prices  now  are  reported  on  a  f.o.b.  basis.  2  Preliminary. 


Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  CRB,  ESS. 
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Table  8— Vegetables  for  commercial  processing:  Acreage,  production,  and  season  average  price  per  ton 

1978,  1979,  and  1980 


Commodity 

Harvested  acreage 

Production 

Price  per  ton 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1  000  acres 

1,000  Tons 

Dollars 

Asparagus  

N /A 

N /A 

l\l  /a 

5  8 

64 

44 

771 

.00 

900 

00 

Q  1  q 

00 

Beans,  lima1 

Canning 

27 

26 

22 

25 

24 

18 

302 

.00 

311 

00 

350 

00 

Freezing  

43 

4 1 

29 

5  8 

65 

43 

384 

.00 

389 

00 

434 

88 

Beans,  snap 

Canning  

211 

221 

199 

543 

602 

543 

144 

150 

00 

152 

00 

Freezing 

69 

64 

56 

174 

167 

160 

152 

.00 

163 

00 

1  fiQ 

U  KJ 

Beets  

2  7 

1 3 

222 

250 

205 

39 

70 

42 

20 

47 

00 

Cabbage  for  kraut  

1 1 

10 

9 

218 

239 

209 

3 1 

.50 

31 

60 

34 

nn 

U  U 

Corn  sweet^ 

Canning  

298 

298 

265 

1  5  75 

1 ,632 

1 ,385 

46 

80 

47 

10 

O  1 

c;  n 

Freezing  

131 

1 20 

112 

860 

832 

756 

55 

40 

59 

50 

56 

80 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  .  . 

134 

132 

116 

685 

669 

607 

130 

00 

145 

00 

166 

00 

Peas,  green1 

Canning  

217 

237 

207 

254 

369 

307 

210 

00 

205 

00 

215 

00 

Freezing  

139 

155 

115 

207 

245 

174 

200 

00 

218 

00 

201 

00 

Spinach 

Canning  

11 

8 

10 

63 

53 

74 

79 

60 

84 

80 

89 

75 

Freezing  

9 

13 

11 

72 

101 

91 

78 

42 

86 

71 

93 

61 

Tomatoes  

296 

312 

263 

6,368 

7,330 

6,211 

64 

20 

67 

60 

60 

40 

Broccoli  

138 

152 

170 

293 

00 

319 

00 

374 

00 

Carrots  

416 

462 

328 

45 

70 

46 

50 

54 

90 

100 

75 

66 

332 

00 

309 

00 

347 

00 

Total3  

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

12,036  13,329 

11,481 

84 

10 

88 

60 

86 

90 

1  Production  and  price  on  a  "shelled"  basis.  2  Corn  in  the  husk.  3  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


N/A=  Not  available. 

Source:  Vegetable  Annual  C R B,  ESS. 
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Table  9— Vegetables,  frozen:  Cold  storage  holdings  and  indicated  disappearance,  September  1  to  December  31 


Commodity 

December  31 

September  1  -  December  31  net  change 

1978 

1979 

19801 

1978 

1979 

19801 

Million  pounds 

5 

11 

7 

3 

-3 

-4 

Beans,  lima: 

24 

39 

39 

9 

17 

11 

80 

77 

52 

57 

45 

27 

Tota  I 

104 

116 

91 

66 

62 

38 

Beans,  snap: 

108 

121 

140 

-2 

-6 

-13 

French  style  

57 

61 

54 

-2 

-2 

-8 

Total 

165 

182 

194 

0 

-8 

-21 

Broccoli: 

47 

49 

47 

1 

3 

-5 

Chopped  and  cuts  

47 

54 

50 

2 

-1 

-5 

Total  

94 

103 

97 

3 

2 

-10 

Brussels  sprouts  

50 

47 

54 

32 

30 

32 

Carrots 

Diced  

93 

106 

87 

47 

81 

60 

Other  

71 

71 

53 

30 

1 5 

7 

Total  

164 

169 

140 

82 

96 

67 

86 

83 

72 

46 

26 

26 

Corn,  sweet: 

Cut  

242 

219 

191 

127 

117 

125 

On-cob  

240 

224 

167 

149 

119 

91 

Total  

482 

443 

358 

276 

236 

216 

Mixed  Vegetables  . 

37 

49 

45 

3 

1 

-4 

Okra  

46 

36 

33 

4 

-8 

-11 

Onions: 

Rings  

10 

12 

13 

(  ) 

1 

4 

Other  

15 

15 

16 

-2 

1 

-1 

Total  

25 

27 

29 

-2 

2 

3 

Peas  blackeyed 

14 

12 

9 

2 

1 

2 

228 

281 

230 

103 

-100 

-99 

Peas  and  carrots 

13 

12 

11 

1 

9 

1 

Spinach  

40 

56 

53 

-23 

-22 

-17 

38 

27 

28 

10 

11 

3 

Other  vegetables  

210 

196 

189 

50 

25 

35 

Total  vegetables2 

1,801 

1,858 

1,640 

278 

360 

257 

r(J  La  LUCi . 

665 

688 

622 

127 

126 

196 

Other  potato     products  .... 

112 

124 

100 

16 

17 

24 

Total  frozen  potatoes  .... 

777 

812 

722 

143 

143 

220 

Grand  total2  

2,578 

2,602 

2,362 

421 

503 

477 

1  Preliminary.  2  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding.  3  Less  than  0.50 


Source:  Cold  Storage,  C  R B,  ESS. 
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Table  10— Fresh  Vegetables:  Retail  price,  marketing  margin,  and  farm  value  per  unit,  sold  in  New  York  City, 

indicated  months,  1979  and  1980 


Commodity,  month,  and  retail  unit 

Retail 

price 

Marketing  Margin 

Farm  Value1  2 

Absolute 

Percentage  of 
retail  value 

Absolute 

Percentage  of 
retail  value 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Cents 

Percent 

Carrots  (Pound) 

36 

5 

20 

2 

55 

16.3 

45 

36 

5 

20 

4 

56 

16.1 

44 

32 

0 

21 

8 

68 

10.2 

32 

Celery  (Pound) 

32 

5 

21 

7 

67 

10.8 

33 

30 

1 

23 

5 

78 

6.6 

22 

25 

5 

18 

9 

74 

6.6 

26 

Lettuce  (Head) 

November  1980  

69 

0 

49 

6 

72 

19.4 

28 

October  1980   

59 

0 

43 

8 

74 

15.2 

26 

November  1979  

69 

0 

56 

0 

81 

13.0 

19 

Onions,  dry  yellow  (Pound) 

November  1980  

34 

0 

22 

2 

65 

11.8 

35 

32 

0 

23 

4 

73 

8.6 

27 

November  1979  

24 

0 

18 

7 

78 

5.3 

22 

Potatoes,  round  white  (Pound) 

November  1980  

25 

8 

20 

6 

80 

5.2 

20 

October  1980   

23 

8 

19 

6 

82 

4.2 

18 

November  1979  

14 

8 

10 

3 

70 

4.5 

30 

Potatoes,  Russet  (Pound) 

November  1980  

28 

8 

19 

2 

67 

9.6 

26 

October  1980   

35 

8 

25 

9 

74 

9.1 

33 

November  1979  

23 

8 

17 

0 

71 

6.8 

29 

Sweetpotatoes  (Pound) 

November  1980  

36 

5 

18 

9 

52 

17.6 

48 

October  1980   

36 

5 

20 

3 

56 

16.2 

44 

November  1979  

30 

0 

17 

8 

59 

12.2 

41 

1  For  quantity  of  product  equivalent  to  retail  unit  sold  to  consumers:  Because  of  waste  and  spoilage  during  marketings,  equivalent 
quantity  exceeds  retail  unit.  2  Production  areas:  Carrots-California:  Celery-California;  Lettuce-California;  Onions-New  York; 
Potatoes,  round  white-New  York;  Potatoes,  Russet-Idaho;  and  Sweetpotatoes-North  Carolina. 
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Table  1 1— Fresh  vegetables:  1980  representative  truck  rates  for  selected  items' 


Commodity,  area,  and  city 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dollars  per  package 

.87 

.87 

.76 

.83 

.89 





.85 

.85 

2.22 

2.11 

2.18 

2.18 

2.44 

— 

2^43 

2.43 

2.09 

2.04 

2.09 

2.08 

2.35 

2.43 





2.28 

2.28 

2.13 

2.13 

2.13 

2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

- 





2.15 

2.35 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 





1.07 

1.07 

3.07 

3.08 

3.08 

3.08 

3.08 

3.08 

— 

3.15 

3.38 

2.23 

2.46 

2.38 

2.64 

3.21 

3.35 

3.85 

3.64 

3.28 

3.28 

3.28 

2.36 

2.69 

2.62 

2.46 

2.46 

3.14 

3.35 

3.57 

3.57 

3.00 

3.00 

2.86 

2.71 

3.46 

3.46 

3.54 

3.54 

4.35 

4.35 

4.78 

4.85 

4.00 

4.07 

3.85 

3.50 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.71 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

1.37 

1.40 

1.44 

1.47 

1.47 

1.47 

- 









1.63 

1.70 

1.78 

1.69 

1.75 

1.94 

2.38 

2.41 

2.56 

2.50 

2.63 

3.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.67 

2.67 

2.58 

2.88 

2.58 

4.17 

4.58 

3.00 

3.16 

2.75 

2.92 

2.92 

3.30 

4.25 

4.66 

2.75 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.60 









.60 

4.08 

3.92 

3.83 

4.08 

4.92 

5.50 

6.33 

— 

— 

4.00 

3.75 

3.92 

4.50 

4.25 

3.83 

3  83 

3.83 

— 

3.66 

3.91 

4.17 

4.17 

3.50 

3.50 

3.33 

— 



1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

5.08 

5.08 

5.58 

5.67 

4.67 

4.75 

4.50 

1.36 

1.86 

1.76 

1.83 

1.89 

1.95 









2.05 

2.21 

2.11 

2.18 

2.18 

2.44 

2.54 

2.43 

2.09 

2.03 

2.09 

2.08 

2.35 

2.43 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.28 

.74 

.63 

.64 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.89 

.89 

1.71 

1.80 

1.80 

1.91 

2.08 

2.05 



— 

— 

— 

2.05 

2.05 

1.67 

1.66 

1.74 

1.80 

2.05 

2.00 

1.97 

1.97 

2.18 

2.20 

2.27 

2.27 

2.63 

2.53 



— 

_ 

- 

2.55 

2.50 

2.06 

2.13 

2.15 

2.17 

2.53 

2.57 

2.40 

2.40 

2.41 

2.41 

2.41 

2.56 

2.92 











3.36 

3.14 

3.28 

3.50 

3.87 











1.81 

2.00 

1.94 

1.94 

2.81 

2.94 

3.37 

3.19 

2.88 

2.88 

2.88 

2.50 

2.18 

2.12 

2.00 

2.00 

2.75 

2.94 

3.12 

3.12 

2.62 

2.62 

2.50 

2.38 

1.31 

1.25 

1.31 

1.38 

2.12 

2.38 

2.50 

2.56 

2.44 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

.58 

.58 

.58 

.58 

.89 

.89 

.89 

.89 

.89 

.89 

.89 

.89 

2.81 

2.81 

2.88 

2.88 

3.81 

3.81 

4.18 

4.25 

3.50 

3.56 

3.38 

3.06 

.8  7 

.87 

.87 

.87 

.87 

.87 

.87 

.87 

.47 

.47 

.47 

.47 

.56 

.51 

.52 

.49 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.80 

1.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

Cabbage  (wirebound  crate) 
Southern  Florida  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Rio  Grande  valley, 
Texas  to: 

Chicago  

Dallas  

New  York  City  

Carrots  (48/1  #  film) 
California  points  to:2 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Los  Angeles  

Rio  Grande  Valley, 
Texas  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Celery  (wirebound  crate) 
Southern  California  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

Los  Angeles  

New  York  City  

Salinas-Watsonville, 
Calif,  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

Los  Angeles  

New  York  City  

Southern  Florida  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Corn  (wirebound  creat) 
Southern  Florida  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Cucumbers  (1-1/9  bu.  crate) 
Southern  Florida  to: 

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Nogales,  Ariz.  (Mexican 
imports)  to: 

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Lettuce  (24-head  ctn.) 
California  points  to:2 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

Dallas  

Los  Angeles  

New  York  City  

Onions,  dry  (50-lb.  sack) 
Western  Michigan  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

Western  &  central 
New  York  to: 
New  York  City  

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  11 -Fresh  vegetables:  1980  representative  truck  rates  for  selected  items'  -Continued 


Commodity,  area,  and  city 


Jan. 

1  Feb. 
1  | 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

|  July  | 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 

1  Nov. 
1 

Dec. 

Dollars  per  package 

— 

1.40 

1.43 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

1.69 

1.69 

1.62 

1.78 

1.69 

1.75 

1.75 

1.94 

1.94 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

— 

2.37 

2.56 

2.56 

2.62 

2.62 

3.00 

3.00 

2.15 

2.05 

2.00 



2.00 

2.12 

2.25 

2.25 

2.30 

1.75 

1.65 

1.56 

1.60 

1.77 

1.62 

1.70 

1.72 

.98 

.98 

.96 

- 

— 

— 

.98 

.98 

1.07 

1.12 

1.12 

.57 

.62 

.59 

.58 

.64 

.64 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.52 

1.57 

1.62 

1.62 

1.88 

1.81 

1.47 

1.52 

1.54 

1.55 

1.88 

1.83 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

1.74 

1.98 





— 

2.28 

2.13 

2.23 

2.38 

2.63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.29 

4.29 

4.17 

4.23 

4.21 

- 



4.52 

4.52 

4.52 

4.52 

3.33 

3.33 

3.21 

3.33 

3.33 

— 

3.45 

3.45 

3.57 

3.45 

1.75 

1.75 

1.86 

1.86 

1.92 

na 

na 

na 

na 

5.24 

5.24 

5.16 

5.24 

5.24 

- 

na 

na 

na 

na 

2.94 

2.92 

2.94 

3.08 

3.08 

3.2 1 

3.21 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

- 

- 

- 

1.95 

1.95 

1.95 

2.12 

2.14 

2.14 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

1.87 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

- 

- 

- 

1.95 

1.95 

1.95 

1.95 

1.45 

1.45 

1.35 

— 

— 

— 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 

1.99 

.72 

.72 

.72 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

.82 

82 

.72 

.72 

2.00 

1.99 

1.90 

1.85 

— 

2.27 

2.27 

2.27 

2.27 

1.40 

1.35 

1.30 

1.30 

_ 

1.65 

2.00 

1.89 

1.93 

1.73 

1.65 

1.55 

1.55 

1.55 

— 

— 

1.75 

1.83 

1.80 

4.99 

4.99 

4.99 

4.99 

5.50 

§.51 

5.64 

6.17 

6.17 

6.17 

4.04 

4.04 

4.04 

4.04 





4.14 

4.07 

4.33 

4.46 

4.46 

4.46 

2.33 

2.33 

2.33 

2.22 

2.30 

2.38 

2.38 

2.73 

2.73 

2.73 

6.43 

6.43 

6.43 

6.43 

- 

- 

6.43 

6.56 

7.09 

6.95 

6.95 

6.95 

2.33 

2.33 

2.33 

2.33 

- 

- 

- 

2.43 

2.43 

2.58 

2.50 

2.50 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

.96 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.68 



.70 

.70 

.70 

.75 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

— 

— 

— 

1.10 

1.10 

1.05 

1.12 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

.88 

1.00 

.59 

.47 

.48 

.61 

.63 

.52 

1.30 

l!23 

1.30 

1.36 

1.44 

1.35 

1.32 

1.18 

1.24 

1.27 

1.42 

1.35 

1.04 

1.04 

1.04 

1.10 

1.26 

1.36 

1.36 

1.29 

1.58 

1.74 

Onions,  dry  (50  lb.  sack) 
Rio  Grande  Valley, 
Texas  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

Dallas  

New  York  City  

Idaho  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

Los  Angeles  

Peppers,  Green  (1-1/9  bu. 
crate) 
Southern  Florida  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Nogales,  Arizona 
(Mexican  lmports)to: 

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Potatoes  (1004b.  sack) 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

Los  Angeles  

New  York  City  

Presque  Isle,  Maine  to: 

Atlanta  

Boston  

New  York  City  

Red  River  Valley 
(Minn.-N.D.)  to: 
Chicago  

Long  Island,  New 
York  to: 

Atlanta  

New  York  City  

Western  &  Central 
New  York  to: 

Atlanta  

New  York  City  

Southern  Oregon  to: 
Los  Angeles  

Yakima,  Washington  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

Los  Angeles  

New  York  City  

Madison,  Wisconsin  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

Sweet  Potatoes  (504b.  crate) 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

New  York  City  

Tomatoes,  Green  (30-lb. 
ctn.) 

Southern  Florida  to: 

Atlanta  

Chicago  

New  York  City  


Nogales,  Arizona 
(Mexican  imports)to: 

Chicago  

New  York  City   .  . 


1  Reported  from  a  sample  of  shippers  and/or  truck  brokers  in  specified  areas  for  shipments  during  the  first  week  of  the  month, 
perial  Valley:  Jan. -Apr.,  Dec.,  Salinas-Watsonville:  May-Nov. 


Im- 
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Table  12-Potatoes,  Irish:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  1978,  1979,  and  1980 


Seasonal  group 

Harvested  acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

1978 

1979 

19801 

1978 

1979 

19801 

1978 

1979 

19801 

1,000  acres 

Cwt. 

1,000  cwt. 

12.9 

11.9 

11.5 

203 

200 

205 

2,621 

2,383 

2,363 

90.9 

83.7 

72.6 

198 

255 

235 

17,896 

21,348 

17,072 

105.6 

103.9 

90.0 

198 

211 

189 

20,941 

21,847 

16,977 

Fall 

9  Western  .... 

201.8 
323.4 
640.3 

1S2.2 
294.4 
584.6 

178.3 
283.7 
518.7 

234 
218 
325 

254 
212 
318 

234 
193 
319 

47,286 
70,501 
206,069 

48,695 
62,326 
185,898 

41,817 
54,625 
168,152 

Total,  Fall .  .  . 

1,165.5 

1,071.2 

981.2 

279 

277 

270 

324,856 

296,919 

264,5  94 

United  States  .  .  . 

1,374.5 

1,270.3 

1,155.3 

267 

270 

261 

366,314 

342,497 

301,006 

1  Preliminary. 
Source  Crop  Production,  annual  CRB,  ESS. 


Table  1 3—  Sweetpotatoes:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  1978,  1979,  and  1980 


Group  and  State 

Harvested  acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

1978 

1979 

19801 

1978 

1979 

19801 

1978 

1979 

19801 

1,000  acres 

Cwt. 

1,000  cwt. 

Central  Atlantic5  

8.2 

8.0 

5.8 

129 

129 

123 

1,056 

1,035 

713 

45.3 

48.6 

44.3 

127 

119 

112 

5,751 

5,774 

4,973 

Central4  

50.0 

48.0 

44.0 

98 

103 

85 

4,916 

4,929 

3,732 

8.7 

9.6 

9.0 

160 

170 

170 

1,392 

1,632 

1,530 

United  States  

120.6 

124.7 

114.8 

117 

117 

106 

13,115 

13,370 

10,948 

'Preliminary.  2  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  3  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  4  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Crop  Production,  annual  summary,  ESS,  USDA. 
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Table  14— Potatoes:  Prices  f.o.b.  shipping  points  per  hundreweight,  U.S.  No.  1  grade  or  better,  indicated  periods 

1979,  1980  and  1981 


Shipping  point 
and  variety 

1979-80 

1980-81 

November  10 

December  8 

January  12 

November  8 

December  6 

January  10 

Dollars 

Maine 

3.28 

2.96 

2.92 

6.88 

9.48 

8.98 

Long  Island,  New  York 

Dnun/H  i*ih  itor 

4.36 

4.38 

4.36 

10.08 

10.08 

5.56 

INCW    TOrK,  LJPSiaic 

P  n  1 1 n  rl  \A/hitpc 

- 

— 

— 

Mich  iga  n 

Round  whites  

4.20 

4.38 

4.38 

9.40 

9.24 

7.56 

Wiconsin 

Round  whites  

6.00 

6.50 

6.50 

Washington 

10.50 

14.85 

15.00 

16.94 

Colorado 

Reds  

5.63 

5.75 

5.75 

9.50 

11.25 

Idaho 

Russets  2"  or  4  oz.  min  .  . 

11.50 

11.38 

10.00 

16.60 

15.45 

18.00 

F.o.B.  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  range  of  daily  prices  for  the  week  ended  on  Indicated  date. 


Complied  from  Market  News  Service  reports. 


Table  15— Canned  vegetables:  Commercial  pack  and  canners'  seasonal  supply,  shipments  and  stocks  to  January  1, 

seasonal  shipments,  selected  commodities 


Commodity  and  season 

Carryover 

Pack 

Seasonal 
supply 

Shipments  to 
January  1 

Stocks 
January  1 

Total  seasonal 
shipments 

Mil.  cases  24/303's 

Beans,  lima 

1976-77   

1.0 

2.8 

3.8 

1.3 

2.4 

3.1 

1977-78   

.7 

2.7 

3.4 

1.6 

1.7 

3.1 

1978-79   

.3 

3.4 

3.7 

1.6 

2.2 

3.2 

1979-80   

.5 

3.1 

3.6 

1.6 

2.0 

3.0 

1980-81   

.6 

2.8 

3.4 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Beans,  snap 

1976-77   

13.6 

47.4 

61.0 

30.5 

30.5 

55.3 

1977-78   

5.7 

54.5 

60.2 

30.5 

29.7 

55.2 

1978-79   

5.0 

57.1 

62.1 

32.3 

29.4 

55.8 

1979-80   

6.2 

66.3 

72.5 

42.1 

38.4 

N.A. 

1980-81   

11.3 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Corn,  sweet 

1976-77   

9.7 

54.7 

64.4 

25.6 

38.8 

54.7 

1977-78   

9.7 

56.3 

66.0 

28.6 

37.4 

58.4 

1978-79   

7.6 

57.9 

65.5 

32.4 

37.7 

55.7 

1979-80   

9.8 

60.0 

69.8 

32.1 

40.9 

60.2 

1980-81   

9.6 

50.6 

60.2 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Peas,  green 

1976-77   

8.4 

31.9 

40.3 

18.6 

21.7 

32.6 

1977-78   

7.7 

30.2 

37.9 

20.1 

17.8 

33.5 

1978-79   

4.4 

25.3 

29.7 

11.8 

11.0 

28.1 

1979-80   

1.6 

36.5 

38.1 

27.1 

19.0 

31.8 

1980-81   

6.2 

30.1 

36.3 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. —Not  available. 


Source  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
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Table  16— Sweetpotatoes:  Prices  f.o.b.  shipping  points  and  wholesale  price  at  New  York 
and  Chicago,  indicated  periods,  1979,  1980,  and  1981 


Item 


State 


1979-80 

1980-81 

Nov.  17 

Dec.  8 

Jan.  12 

Nov.  8 

Dec.  6 

Jan.  10 

Week  ended 


F.o.b.  shipping  points: 

Porto  Rico,  cured  (50  lb.  ctn. 

&  crt.,  U.S.  No.  1)  

Jewels  (50  lb.  ctn.  &  crt.,  U.S. 

No.  1)  


Terminal  markets: 
New  York 

Porto  Rico  cured  (50-lb.  ctn.) 
Chicago 

Porto  Rico  cured  (50-lb.  crt.) 


S.W.  Louisiana 
Eastern  N.  Carolina 


N.  Carolina 
Louisiana 


6.00 
7.00 


7.13 
6.75 


Dollars 

7.00 
6.50 


9.58 
8.50 


12.00  12.50 
10.63  11.00 


Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 


1979-80 

1980-81 

Nov.  13 

Dec.  11 

Jan. 15 

Nov.  12 

Dec.  16 

Jan.  13 

8.75 
8.37 


7.75 
9.00 


Dollars 


8.50 
9.00 


10.50 
12.50 


12.50 
15.00 


F.o.b.  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  range  of  daily  prices,  compiled  from  Market  News  Service  reports.  The  market  prices  are 
representative  prices  for  Tuesday  of  each  week  and  are  submitted  by  the  Market  News  service  representative  at  each  market. 


Table  17-United  States  average  prices  received  by  farmers 
per  hundredweight  for  important  field  crops,  indicated 
periods  1979  and  1980 


Commodity 

1979 

1980 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Potatoes  

Sweetpotatoes.  .  . 
Beans,  dry  edible  . 
Peas,  dry  

Dollars 

3.40          3.53        4.62        5.38  6.06 
8.33          8.63       9.76      12.90  16.10 
23.30        24.60     25.30     26.30  26.00 
9.51         10.00        9.06        9.66  8.90 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  CRB. 
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Table  18— Beans,  dry  edible:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  1978,  1979,  and  1980* 


Harvested  acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production2 

States  and  Classes 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1,000  acres 

Pounds 

1,000  cwt. 

520.0 

460.0 

560.0 

1  150 

1  400 

1,300 

5,980 

6  440 

7  448 

New  York   

42.0 

40.0 

51.0 

1,020 

1,150 

1,300 

428 

460 

663 

Mn>t  h%  uiOCl  ^ 

492.4 

486.7 

770.0 

1,494 

1,666 

1,499 

7,356 

8,107 

11  542 

Southwest4  

184.0 

190.0 

235.0 

1,004 

984 

1,080 

1.848 

1,869 

2,538 

Cd  I  if  or  n  id  ■ 

29.0 

27.0 

35.0 

1,580 

1,960 

2,150 

458 

529 

753 

Ra  h\y  I  i  ma 

25.0 

29.0 

20.0 

2,050 

2,260 

2,250 

512 

656 

450 

Other  

162.0 

151.0 

165.0 

1,450 

1,600 

1,640 

2,353 

2,415 

2,706 

Total  California  

216.0 

207.0 

220.0 

1,538 

1,739 

1,777 

3,323 

3,600 

3,909 

United  States  

1,454.4 

1,383.7 

1,836.0 

1,302 

1,480 

1,422 

18,935 

20,476 

26,100 

'includes  beans  grown  for  seed.  2  Cleaned  basis.  'Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Washington,  Minnesota,  and  North 
Dakota.  4  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 


Source  Crop  Production,  Annual  CRB,  ESS. 


Table  19— Beans,  dry  edible:  Production  in  selected  States,  by  major  types.  United  States,  1980,  and  total 

by  types  1979 


Type 

Michi- 
gan 

Idaho 

Wyo- 
ming 

Nebras- 
ka 

Wash- 
ington 

Colo- 
rado 

New 
York 

Cali- 
fornia 

Other1 

Total 

19802 

1979 

1,000  cwt. 

Peas,  navy  

4,648 

862 

5,510 

5,858 

Great  northern  .  . 

368 

44 

1,665 

2,077 

1,998 

Pinto  

825 

1,629 

689 

915 

498 

2,158 

3,219 

9,933 

6,051 

Red  kidney  .... 

450 

31 

384 

953 

21 

1,839 

1,602 

Small  red  

258 

370 

18 

646 

506 

Large  lima  

753 

753 

529 

Baby  lima  

450 

450 

656 

Small  white3 .... 

100 

93 

100 

193 

193 

Blackeye  

713 

713 

943 

Other  

165 

101 

4 

2 

50 

104 

128 

504 

573 

Pink  

942 

108 

753 

1,803 

817 

220 

220 

310 

Garbanzo  

90 

152 

Black  turtle 

soup  

1,140 

229 

1,369 

288 

U.S.  total  .... 

7,448 

3,329 

733 

2,580 

1,080 

2,160 

663 

3,909 

4.198 

26,100 

20,476 

'includes  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Utah.  2  Preliminary.  3  Includes  flat 
small  white. 


Crop  Production,  annual  summary,  ESS,  USDA. 


Table  20— Peas,  dry  field:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  1978,  1979,  and  1980 


State 

Harvested  acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1978 

1979 

I960 

Washington  

United  States  .... 

1,000  acres                                       Pounds                                             1,000  cwt. 

82             51                63             1,830           1,380             2,300             1,501              704  1,449 
120             85                72             1,750           1,570             2,550             2,100           1,335  1,836 

202           136              135             1,783           1,499             2,433             3,601           2.039  3,285 

1  includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and  cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 


Source:  Crop  Production,  Annual  CRB,  ESS. 
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THE  WINTER  FRESH  TOMATO  MARKET: 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  TARIFF  PROTECTION 


by 

Michael  D.  Hammig  and  Ron  C.  Mittelhammer- 

ABSTRACT:  A  simulation  model  of  the  U.S.  fresh  tomato  market  was  constructed  to  evaluate  the  effect 
of  protective  tariffs  on  market  activity  during  the  winter  season.  The  model  consists  of  equations  defin- 
ing U.S.  production  and  consumption,  Mexican  production  for  export,  and  Canadian  consumption.  A 
baseline  simulation  of  the  actual  historical  period  1960-1978  was  compared  with  simulations  where  the 
U.S.  import  tariff  was  doubled  and  where  it  was  eliminated.  Results  examining  differences  in  levels  of 
U.S.  acreage  planted,  consumption,  production,  and  the  price  levels  prevailing  in  the  winter  quarter 
demonstrated  that,  though  Mexican  participation  in  the  winter  market  significantly  affects  market  ac- 
tivity, Mexican  exports  may  be  affected  through  the  tariff  structure. 
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Introduction1 

Since  the  late  1960's,  domestic  tomato  producers  have 
been  concerned  that  the  tomato  is  leaving  the  United 
States  and  heading  South  for  the  Winter.  The  Mexican 
share  of  the  United  States'  market  for  fresh  winter  and 
early  spring  tomatoes  has  climbed  to  greater  than  50  per- 
cent, compared  with  30  to  35  percent  in  the  early  1960's. 
Florida  producers  are  the  only  commercially  significant 
domestic  suppliers  of  fresh  winter  and  early  spring  toma- 
toes. 

Import  tariffs  are  in  effect  throughout  the  year  in  the 
United  States  with  the  intent  to  protect  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  tomatoes  from  excessive  foreign  competition. 
The  tariff  has  varied  seasonally,  the  highest  rate  occur- 
ring between  March  1  and  July  14  and  September  1 
through  November  14  (2.1  cents/lb),  with  a  lower  rate 
applying  at  other  times  (1.5  cents/lb).2  Based  on  findings 
for  the  1960-1978  period,  tariffs  appear  to  have  provided 
some  protection  for  U.S.  producers,  and  the  elimination 
of  tariffs  would  have  caused  a  reduction  in  domestic  pro- 
duction and  a  rise  in  imports. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  quantitatively  examine 
the  effect  of  tariffs  on  the  U.S.  winter  (January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March)  tomato  industry  using  an  econometric 
simulation  model  of  the  industry.  The  specific  simula- 
tions involve  manipulation  of  the  tariff  schedules  to  form 
various  scenarios  for  the  1960-1978  winter  quarters.  The 
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effect  of  the  various  scenarios  on  price  and  quantities  in 
the  winter  tomato  market  are  examined,  and  the  Mexi- 
can influence  on  the  market  is  assessed  in  light  of  the 
simulation  results. 

Mexican  Competition 

Mexico  has  been  producing  winter  vegetables  for 
export  (primarily  tomatoes,  bell  peppers,  cucumbers,  and 
eggplant)  since  the  1930's.  However,  it  was  not  until  the 
1950's  that  production  was  developed  on  a  large  scale. 
Rapid  expansion  of  production  occurred  during  the  1950's 
and  1960's  due  in  large  part  to  heavy  investment  by  the 
Mexican  government  in  irrigation  facilities  in  the  states 
of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  (the  states  south  of  Nogales, 
Arizona,  the  major  point  of  U.S.  entry  for  Mexican  pro- 
duce). In  addition,  the  west  coast  highway  was  completed 
and  the  railway  connecting  Culiacan,  Sinaola  with 
Nogales  was  improved.  It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  the 
development  of  the  vegetable  industry  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico  was  also  partially  fostered  by  production  credit 
obtained  from  U.S.  sources. 

During  the  last  20  years,  Mexican  producers  have 
greatly  improved  their  vegetable  crop  production  prac- 
tices by  increasing  their  use  of  fertilizers,  insecticides, 
and  modern  machinery  (Fliginger,  et  al.,  and  Simmons, 
et  al.).  The  growers  have  also  developed  a  high  degree  of 
sophistication  in  the  marketing  of  tomatoes,  with  produc- 
tion, packing,  and  selling  being  a  closely  integrated 
operation. 

Beginning  with  the  winter  crop  of  1960,  the  Mexicans 
have  adhered  to  a  planned  supply  program.  A  marketing 
board  in  association  with  CAADES  (Confederation  of 
Agricultural  Associations  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa) 
develops  goals  in  terms  of  acreage  and  expected  produc- 
tion. Goals  are  established  after  examining  production 
capabilities  in  Mexico,  and  the  expected  supply-demand 
situations  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  the  domestic  markets. 
Maximum  acreages  for  each  producer  are  specified,  with 
acreage  controls  enforceable  under  penalty  of  law.  The 
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level  of  exports  through  Nogales  is  closely  monitored  and 
restricted  whenever  the  price  falls  below  "acceptable  lev- 
els" determined  by  a  general  assembly  of  vegetable 
growers  affiliated  with  CAADES. 

Fresh  tomato  exports  to  the  U.S.  by  Mexico  have 
increased  dramatically  in  the  last  twenty  years,  from  2.5 
million  cwt.  in  1960  to  over  7  million  cwt.  in  1979.  The 
large  majority  of  Mexican  exports  to  the  U.S.  occur  in 
the  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Nearly  half  of  annual 
Mexican  exports  to  the  U.S.  enter  during  the  winter. 

Canada's  Role  in  the  Industry 

As  in  the  United  States,  tomatoes  are  consumed  in 
Canada  year  round.  However,  commercially  significant 
production  occurs  in  Canada  only  during  the  summer 
quarter.  (During  the  1970's  production  has  been  at  an 
average  level  of  .7  million  cwt.)  Thus,  Canadian  demand 
is  satisfied  by  imports  from  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  in 
winter,  spring  and  fall,  and  satisfied  by  domestic  produc- 
tion and  imports  in  the  summer. 

A  Canadian  tariff  on  tomato  imports  is  in  effect  in  and 
around  the  period  of  domestic  harvest.3  The  tariff  has 
been  1.5  cents  (Canadian)  per  pound,  or  10  percent 
advalorum,  whichever  is  greater.  There  is  generally  no 
tariff  applied  in  the  winter  or  spring  quarters. 

Price  Determination 

Prices  in  the  fresh  tomato  industry  appear  to  be  deter- 
mined competitively  through  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  (Simmons,  et  al.).  Vegetable  buyers  will  attempt 
to  purchase  a  given  quality  of  produce  at  the  lowest 
delivered  price.  The  buyers  are  for  the  most  part  indif- 
ferent regarding  the  source  of  supplies  for  a  given  quali- 
ty of  tomatoes.  Prices  vary  in  the  marketplace  depending 
on  the  quantity  delivered  and  the  quantity  expected  to 
be  sold. 

The  price  received  by  domestic  producers  is  equal  to 
the  market  price  less  transportation  and  marketing 
costs.  The  price  received  by  foreign  producers  additional- 
ly depends  on  the  relevant  exchange  rates  and  tariffs. 

Prices  are  influenced  somewhat  by  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  marketing  order  regulating  Florida  tomato 
handlers.  The  order  provides  grade,  size,  and  maturity 
specifications  that  limit  the  handling  of  tomatoes  and 
can  affect  supplies  available  to  the  market.  In  addition, 
the  supply  control  strategies  of  the  Mexican  growers  may 
significantly  affect  market  price  in  the  winter  and 
spring  quarters. 

The  Simulation  Model 

An  econometric  model  ,  of  the  U.S.  fresh  tomato  indus- 
try was  constructed.  Since  the  Mexican  and  Canadian 
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fresh  tomato  markets  directly  affect  U.S.  production  and 
consumption,  their  influences  were  explicitly  accounted 
for  in  the  model.  The  major  components  of  the  fresh 
tomato  market  (those  that  are  represented  mathemati- 
cally in  the  model)  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  flow 
chart. 

The  model  is  a  simplification  of  the  market  structure; 
but  no  critical  economic  factor  is  excluded.  Two  simplify- 
ing assumptions  in  the  model  are  that  all  imports  to  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  originate  in  Mexico,  and  all  exports  by 
the  U.S.  go  to  Canada.  In  fact,  minor  amounts  of  toma- 
toes imported  by  the  U.S.  and  Canada  come  from  coun- 
tries other  than  Mexico,  and  some  small  amounts  of  U.S. 
exports  go  to  countries  other  than  Canada.  However,  by 
far  the  bulk  of  tomatoes  moving  in  the  U.S.  and  Canadi- 
an markets  are  as  represented  in  the  model. 

Equations  were  developed  using  econometric  statistical 
estimation  procedures  to  define  acreage  planted,  acreage 
harvested,  yield,  Mexican  supply  for  export,  U.S.  domes- 
tic demand,  and  Canadian  demand.4  Four  market- 
balancing  indentities  are  used  to  complete  the  simulation 
model  to  determine  U.S.  production,  total  U.S.  -Canadian 
supply,  market  equilibrium  prices,  and  total  U.S.  -Cana- 
da demand. 

Three  to  four  months  pass  between  planting  and  har- 
vesting of  fresh  tomatoes.  Thus,  the  decision  to  plant 
must  be  based  on  information  available  well  before  actu- 
al production,  consumption,  and  prices  are  known  to  pro- 
ducers. Previous  years  prices  and  yields  were  used  to 
represent  farmers'  expected  prices  and  yields  and  the 
risk  associated  with  those  expectations.  Production  costs 
were  included  at  their  actual  level  in  the  quarter  prior  to 
harvest.  Additional  proxy  variables  were  included  to 
represent  the  effects  of  changing  technology  over  time 
and  the  variation  in  production  location  between  seasons. 
The  acreage  planted  equation  does  not  depend  on  results 
of  other  parts  of  the  model,  so  it  can  be  solved  alone  and 
the  result  used  as  input  to  the  rest  of  the  model. 

Acreage  harvested  depends,  obviously,  on  the  number 
of  acres  planted.  However,  economic  conditions  at  the 
time  of  harvest  may  cause  acreage  harvested  to  be  less 
than  acreage  planted.  Thus,  the  price  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  harvest  and  costs  of  harvesting  were  included  as 
factors  affecting  the  harvesting  decision.  Also,  weather 
conditions  may  reduce  the  number  of  harvestable  acres. 
Though  weather  is  difficult  to  predict,  the  effect  of 
important  weather  influences  in  the  past  is  included  in 
the  model.  Freezes  in  the  spring  of  1960  and  the  winter 
of  1977  significantly  affected  harvested  acreage  in  those 
years,  and  these  freezes  are  represented  in  the  model. 

Economic  condition  may  have  considerable  influence 
on  yields.  At  the  time  of  planting,  expected  prices  and 
confidence  with  which  that  expectation  is  held  affect  cul- 
tural practices  applied  to  the  crop.  When  the  time  of  har- 
vest arrives,  prices  at  that  time  and  costs  of  harvesting 
will  affect  the  intensity  of  harvest  and  thus  the  yield 
that  is  obtained.  Weather  too  plays  a  role.  Winter  freezes 
in  Florida  in  1970  and  1977  reduced  yields  well  below 


4  Econometric  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  authors. 
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Simplified  Structure  of  Fresh  Tomato  Market 
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normal.  Conversely,  exceptionally  good  weather  in  the 
winter  of  1975  stimulated  exceptionally  high  yields  that 
season.  All  these  factors  are  explicitly  entered  in  the 
tomato  yield  equation.  U.S.  production  of  fresh  tomatoes 
is  derived  as  the  product  of  acreage  harvested  and  yield. 

Mexican  participation  in  the  market  is  expressed  by  an 
equation  that  defines  the  supply  of  fresh  tomatoes  avail- 
able for  export  from  Mexico.  Production  goals  established 
by  CAADES  depend  on  production  potential  'represented 
in  the  model  by  the  previous  years'  exports  during  the 
particular  season  in  question)  and  prices  expected  to  be 
obtained  in  the  export  market  and  on  the  domestic  mark- 
et. Possible  restriction  on  exports  that  may  occur  during 
a  marketing  season  are  accounted  for  by  current  prices 
in  the  domestic  and  export  markets.  Since  Mexican 
export  quantities  are  highly  variable  across  seasons,  a 
proxy  to  differentiate  between  summer-fall  and  winter- 
spring  was  included  in  the  equation. 

U.S.  and  Canadian  demand  for  fresh  tomatoes  were 
each  separately  represented  in  the  model.  However,  the 
set  of  variables  used  to  define  the  relevant  demand  quan- 
tities was  the  same.  In  each  case  per  capita  consumption 
was  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  relevant  country's  real 
price,  per  capita  real  income,  and  tastes  that  evolve 
over-time.  Tastes  were  represented  in  the  model  by  previ- 
ous year's  levels  of  per  capita  consumption  (3  years  for 
the  U.S.  and  1  year  for  Canada).  Per  capita  demands  are 
converted  to  aggregate  demands  by  identities  that  multi- 
ply per  capita  figures  by  population  to  obtain  totals. 

Finally,  the  model  is  completed  by  an  identity  that 
represents  the  market  equilibrium  of  quantity  flows  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Specifically,  the  identity 
states  that  consumption  requirements  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  are  met  by  production  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
plus  the  quantity  of  fresh  tomatoes  exported  by  Mexico. 

When  all  the  equations  are  solved  to  obtain  solutions 
that  satisfy  all  simultaneously,  the  market  is  in  balance, 
and  production,  consumption,  and  trade  flows  at  the 
market-determined  price  are  in  equilibrium. 

Model  Validation 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  model,  fresh  tomato  market 
outcomes  were  simulated  for  the  period  1960-1978. 
Results  generated  by  the  model  for  each  component  of 
the  market  were  compared  to  actual  figures,  and  meas- 
ures of  model  accuracy  were  derived.  Mean  percent  errors 
and  the  correlations  of  actual  and  model-estimated 
results  are  presented  in  Table  1.  Two  sets  of  "goodness  of 
fit"  measures  are  given  in  the  table.  Short-run  predictive 
accuracy  is  based  on  the  use  of  actual  figures  for  previ- 
ous years'  outcomes  for  variables  required  as  input  to 
obtain  the  current  year  solution.  Long-run  predictive 
accuracy  is  based  on  using  model  predictions  of  prior 
years'  outcomes. 

All  percent  errors  are  well  within  acceptable  limits. 
The  rather  large  error  for  Mexican  exports  is  misleading 
in  that  small  obsolute  deviations  in  the  summer  and  fall 
quarters,  when  Mexico  exports  are  very  small,  may  be 
large  errors  in  terms  of  percentages.  Thus  large  percent 
errors  in  half  the  year,  when  averaged  with  reasonable 


errors  in  the  other  half,  appear  more  significant  than 
they  really  are. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  purpose  of  simulation 
under  alternative  scenarios,  the  long-run  predictive  per- 
formance of  the  model  is  the  more  relevant  in  assessing 
goodness  to  fit. 

Simulation  Under  Alternative  Tariff  Structures 

Two  alternative  U.S.  tariff  structures  are  compared 
with  the  actual  historical  situation  during  the  winter 
quarters  of  1960-1978  (the  simulation  of  the  actual  his- 
torical situation  during  this  period  will  henceforth  be 
denoted  as  the  baseline  solution).  In  one  alternative,  the 
U.S.  tariff  is  eliminated  entirely,  with  all  else  being  as  it 
was  in  history.  In  the  other  alternative,  the  U.S.  tariff  is 
doubled  as  compared  to  its  historical  values.  Discussion 
of  all  simulation  is  concentrated  in  the  winter  quarters. 
Only  the  effects  on  U.S.  quantity  supplied,  U.S.  quantity 
demanded,  U.S.  prices,  and  acreage  planted  are  specifi- 
cally examined  here. 

Acreage  Planted 

As  expected,  when  the  tariff  is  eliminated,  acreage 
planted  in  the  winter  is  reduced  relative  to  the  baseline 
as  more  Mexican  imports  enter  the  market.  However,  the 
magnitude  of  the  reduction  is  somewhat  less  than  star- 
tling. The  reduction  in  total  winter  acreage  planted  over 
the  full  19  year  period  is  estimated  to  be  6.9  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  U.S.  tariff  is  doubled  and 
protection  of  domestic  growers  from  Mexican  competition 
is  increased,  acreage  planted  increases.  However,  the 
magnitude  of  the  increase  is  again  not  large,  being  5.1 
percent  in  aggregate  over  the  19  year  period  of  simula- 
tion. 


Table  1  .—Goodness  of  fit  measures  in  simulation, 
1960-1978 


Short  Run  Predictive  Performance 
Mean  Percent  Mean  Absolute  Actual  vs.  Estimated 


Error 

Percent  Error 

Correlation 

Acreage  Planted 

-.663 

8  555 

.980 

Acreage  Harvested 

-.958 

8.167 

982 

Yield 

-  625 

6.865 

.924 

U.S.  Production 

-1.137 

8.229 

.979 

Mexican  Exports 

-16.975 

40.854 

.957 

U.S.  Demand 

-.083 

6.377 

.957 

Canadian  Demand 

-.437 

9.741 

.963 

U.S.  Price 

-2.618 

14.233 

880 

Long  Run  Predictive  Performance 

Mean  Percent 

Mean  Absolute  Actual  vs.  Estim 

Error 

Percent  Error 

Correlation 

Acreage  Planted 

-1.163 

9.153 

980 

Acreage  Harvested 

-1 .344 

8.696 

.981 

Yield 

-1.607 

8.882 

.868 

U.S.  Production 

-2.396 

1 1.201 

.961 

Mexican  Exports 

-13.890 

39.633 

.951 

U.S.  Demand 

-1.100 

10.016 

899 

Canadian  Demand 

-1.734 

8.830 

968 

U.S.  Price 

-1.363 

12.791 

.910 

Solutions  obtained  by  utilizing  actual  historical  data  on  all  lagged 
endogenous  and  exogenous  variables 

2Solutions  obtained  by  utilizing  actual  historical  data  on  exogenous 
variables,  and  internally  generated  values  for  lagged  endogenous  vari- 
ables. 
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FIGURE  1  .  Acreage  Planted 
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FIGURE  2  .    U.S.  Quantity  Supplied 
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Time  paths  of  the  simulated  values  of  acreage  planted 
under  the  alternative  tariff  structures  are  illustrated  in 
figure  1. 

U.S.  Quantity  Supplied 

U.S.  quantity  supplied  is  significantly  affected  by 
changes  in  the  tariff  structure  in  the  winter  quarter. 
Elimination  of  the  tariff  results  in  a  23.8  percent  reduc- 
tion in  total  quantity  supplied  in  the  winter.  Doubling  of 
tariff  increases  winter  quantity  supplied  by  19.6  percent. 

Time  paths  of  the  simulated  values  of  quantity  sup- 
plied under  the  alternative  tariff  structures  are  illustrat- 
ed in  figure  2. 

U.S.  Quantity  Demanded 

The  U.S.  quantity  demanded  of  fresh  tomatoes  is 
moderately  affected  by  changes  in  the  tariff  structure. 
Elimination  of  the  tariff  increases  aggregate  quantity 
demanded  over  the  19  year  period  by  9.2  percent  in  the 
winter.  Doubling  the  tariff  depresses  aggregate  quantity 
demanded  by  8.4  percent  in  the  winter. 

Time  paths  for  simulated  quantities  demanded  over 
the  historical  period  under  the  various  tariff  structures 
are  given  in  figure  3. 

U.S.  Tomato  Price 

The  U.S.  tomato  price  appears  to  be  moderately  affect- 
ed by  changes  in  the  tariff  structure.  Comparing  simple 
averages  of  prices  during  the  historical  period,  it  was 
found  that  the  elimination  of  the  tariff  reduces  average 
tomato  prices  by  6.0  percent  in  the  winter  quarters.  A 
doubling  of  the  tariff  increases  the  average  price  by  5.6 
percent  in  the  winter  quarters. 

Weighted  average  real  (deflated  by  CPI)  demand  prices 
and  supply  prices  were  also  calculated  for  the  historical 
period  1960-1978.  The  direction  and  magnitudes  of  the 
changes  in  the  weighted  average  prices  parallels  the 
changes  in  the  simple  average  price.  The  percent  changes 
are  displayed  as  part  of  Table  2. 

Figure  4  depicts  the  time  paths  for  the  simulation 
values  of  prices  under  the  alternative  tariff  structures. 

Simulation  Summary 

Table  2  provides  a  summary  of  the  changes  induced  by 
changes  in  Mexican  supply  behavior  due  to  variations  in 
the  tariff  structure.  The  largest  percentage  changes 
under  the  alternative  tariff  structures  occur  in  U.S. 
quantity  supplied,  which  tends  to  indicate  that  Mexican 
competition  is  substantial  in  the  winter  quarters,  and 
that  the  tariff  provides  some  protection  for  the  domestic 
producers.  Elimination  of  the  tariff  would  increase  Mexi- 
can imports  resulting  in  a  moderate  decline  in  prices  (as 
judged  by  the  simple  and  weighted  average  of  prices  over 
the  period)  and  a  moderate  increase  in  aggregate  quanti- 
ty consumed. 


Table  2. -Summary  of  aggregate  changes  from  baseline 
for  selected  simulated  variables, 
1  960-1  978  winter  quarters 


Acres  Planted 

U.S.  Quantity  Supplied 

U.S.  Quantity  Demanded 

AVG  U.S.  Tomato  Price3 

Wt.  AVG  Real  Demand  Priceb 

Wt.  AVG  Real  Supply  Price0 


Tariff  Eliminated       Tariff  Doubled 


-6.9% 
-23.8% 
+  9.2% 
-6.0% 
-6.2% 
-5.9% 


+  5.1% 
+  19.6% 
-8.4% 
+  5.6% 
+  5.7% 
+  6.0% 


The  average  U.S.  tomato  price  is  a  simple  average  of  19  quarters 
U.S.  quantity  demanded-weighted  average  of  price  deflated  by  con- 
sumer price  index  for  appropriate  quarters  of  1960-1978 

U.S.  quantity  supplied-weighted  average  of  price  deflated  by  consu- 
mer price  index  for  appropriate  quarters  in  1960-1978. 


The  time  paths  for  the  simulated  values  of  acres  plant- 
ed and  especially  domestic  quantity  supplied  indicate 
that  the  tariff  has  become  less  effective  as  a  mechanism 
for  protecting  the  Florida  producer  from  Mexican  com- 
petition. Focusing  on  quantity  supplied  and  on  figure  2, 
it  is  seen  that  in  the  mid  1960's  (1965)  the  presence  of 
the  tariff  resulted  in  an  increase  in  domestic  supply  of 
almost  50  percent  over  what  it  would  have  been  in  the 
absence  of  tariff.  However,  by  1978,  the  presence  of  the 
tariff  increased  domestic  production  by  only  12  percent 
over  what  it  would  have  been  with  no  tariff.  A  principal 
cause  of  this  decline  in  effective  protection  is  the  fact 
that  the  tariff,  quoted  in  cents  per  pound,  has  not  been 
altered  from  its  fixed  values  of  1.5  cents  in  January  and 
February  and  2.1  cents  in  March  since  1966  (it  was  3 
cents  in  all  quarters  of  the  year  in  1966,  1964,  1960-62). 
Thus,  relative  to  the  price  of  tomatoes,  the  tariff  has 
become  less  important  as  a  cost  item  in  the  marketing  of 
Mexican  tomatoes.  Figure  2  indicates  that  even  a  dou- 
bling of  the  tariff  structure  results  in  only  a  22  percent 
increase  in  production  over  a  no-tariff  situation,  or  less 
than  half  the  percent  protection  indicated  under  the  his- 
torical tariff  in  the  mid-1960's. 
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